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Twenty-seven position papers presented by 
representatives from educational agencies, regional corporations, and 
other interested parties in attendance at the 1973 Forum on Education 
in rhe Onorganized Borough (Alaska) were reviewed by the Center fQr 
Northern Educational Besearch (CNEB) fox purposes of identifying 
implied conditions or actions re rural Alaskan educational policy. 
Each paper was coded on a matrix by position (s) taken (1 of 10 
options) and by factors included (structure, finance, quality of 
education, transition, legislation, and other circumstances), 
allowing for indications of positive/negative and 

specificity/intensity of statements. Major conclusions were: there is 
real and deep dissatisfaction with the delivery of educational 
services in the unorganized borough, and it is universal; the Act 
establishing the Alaska State Operated School System (ASOSS) was 
conceived with inadequate planning, cursory input from constituents 
most likely to come under its influence, and lack of foresiqht as to 
its consequences; the authority for controlling education should be 
aligned with the development of local government units as envisioij^ed 
by Alaska's Constitution; in order to eliminate constituents" fears 
re local control, an intense period of information dissemination, 
planning, and training must be provided; reorganization on the basis, 
of local government will require flexibility and planninq. (JC) 
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PREFACE 



In recent years much attention has been focused on the rural areas of 
Alaska. The education of the Native population in rural villages statewide 
has become a major segment of this attention. Public policies, developed 
through acts of the Legislature, such as the establishment of the Alaska State- 
Operated School System, increasingly have been questioned by a broad cross 
section of Alaskans, especially Native leaders who have criticized the effect 
iveness of the educational system. Many individuals and groups have brought 
forth a variety of statements proposing far reaching changes in prehigher edu- 
cation in the unorganized borough. Legislation addressed to reconstituting 
the Alaska State-Operated School System as an outgrowth of this movement 
was introduced in 1973 In identical House and Senate bills (HB 192 and SB 
122). After undergoing radical rewriting in the Senate Health, Education 
and Social Service Committee and th^ Senate Finance Committee, the biH 
no longer spoke to the major issue of rural education. At the time the Legis- 
lature recessed, bills were pending in the House, including the Senate ver- 
sion which had been amonded to speak only to the subje t of military on- 
base schools. 

With the estabti^:^hment of the Center for Northern Educational Re- 
search as an educational policy analysis and research Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Alaska in 1971, the policies affecting the education of Alaskan 
Noiives were soon identified by the Center's Advisory Council as a critical 
topic- Thus, ihe, Department of Education requested the Center tr^ initiate 
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a study on the delivery of educational services in the unorganized borough, 
and the Interim Legislative Committee on PreHigher Education of th<5 Eighth 
Legislature identified decentralization of the Alaska State-Operated Schools 
as the subject it wanted to study. It was recommended the Center draw 
together all parties. concerned with this topic and design a study leading to 
conclusions and recommendations fhat the Legislature could draw upon when 
considering the Issue. 

As a condition necessary to make an adequatiff analysis CNER recog- 
nized that the shortcomings of analyzing this problem in the past had been 
inadequate acquisition of input from the people the system was designed to 
serve. Thus, the collection of data was centered around involving of many 
groups of rural residents and Native leaders. 

Identifying educational power and the individuals and groups invol- 
ved is one means of studying how the educational decision-making process 
changes. Ideally these changes lead to new public policies. It was this 
concept that guided CNER staff in designing, carrying out the study and mak- 
ing the analysis that is embodied in the following report. This paper repre- 
sents what is expected to be the first in o series of policy analysis reports to 
be issued by CNER as a forerunner of University of Alaska contribution to 
the improvement of public education throughout the State. 

The study has been made possible through the involvement of a great 
many groups and individuals. To recognize them all at this point would be 
a lengthy process but in particular acknowledgement is mode of the following 
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of whose contributions have been essential in the development of the study 
and the report: Members of the Center for Northern Educational Research's 
Advisory Council; Dr. AAarshall Lind, Commissioner of Education; Senator 
Lowell Thomas, Jr., Chairman, Legislative Interim Committee on PteHigher 
Education; Mr. Mitch Demientieff, the Alaska Federation of Natives* Human 
Resources Committee Chairman; Mr. and Mrs. Dennis Demmert^ research 
ossociates at CNER and graduate students at Boston University; Dr. Lou Jac- 
quot, former Director of Native Affairs, CNER; and Senator John Sackett, 
Chairman of the December Forum; and especially the people of the unorgan- 
ized borough whose input was essential to the study. The contributions of 
Judy Mimken as editorial assistant and Karen Estrada as typist in the prep- 
aration of this manuscript are gratefully acknowledged. 

Financial support enabling the various meetings reported in the paper 
and staff time permitting the analysis of the data and writing cf the report 
have come primarily from a grant to CNER from the Ford Foundation. Supple 
mental financial support was provided by the Interim Committee on PreHigher 
Education of the Alaska State Legislature for the December Forum. Apprecia- 
tion is extended to these two groups for making the work possible. 

To oil others connected with this research and analysis the writers are 
grateful. Omii ;ions, errors or faults, however, are the sole responsibility 
of the writers. 

FD 
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INTRODUCTION 



Throughout America school systems hove historically been organized 
on principles of democracy, but not so in rural Alaska. There is in Alaska 
an overly complex three part system of public elementary and secondary edu- 
caHon, only or\e of which includes oiny real medsure of input from the people 
it serves. The three parts of the system consist of: (1) twenty-nine local 
school districts with locally elected policy-making boards, (2) the Alaska 
State-Operated School System (ASOSS) serving rural village and military on- 
base schools in the unorganized borough, and (3) a system of Federal schools 
operated by the United States Bureau of Indian Affairs, also in rural villages 
of the unorganized borough. 

The first two parts of the system are organized to function under the 
responsibility of the State. The State Legislature allocates all or the major 
share of financial resources for the support of each of these two systems al- 
though through different and inherently Inequitable arrangements. These in- 
equalities stem from two main contrasts between local school districts and the 
State-Operated School System. First, local school districts augment State 
support with local taxes in varying degrees dependent on local circumstances, 
whereas there is no local tax co5i%3ction in the area served by the ASOSS. 
Second, local school districts are permitted through State rules and Regula- 
tions to have local policy-making authority, while schools in the State- 
Operated System at the local level are permitted by law only advisory status 
in school operation. Policy-making in the ASOSS is centralized in a lingle 
statewide board of directors consisting of seven members appointed by the 
governor. Q 



The third element of the tripartite is the Federal system of rural 
schools for Algskan Natives (Operated directly by the U. S . Department of 
Interior's Bureau of Indian Affairs. Policies for the BIA schools are determined 
by the executive and legisbtive brdn^ihes of the Federal governme/rit^ repre- 
senting yet a third and even more remote level of control. 

Three completely different administrative and policy-making arrange- 
ments must by their very nature be inherently unequal. These arrangements 
at the very least guarantee an. inequitdble distribution of financial resources, 
policy control, and educational opportunity, thus thwarting the intr.ntion of 
the Constitution calling for State responsibility for the education of all of 
the children of Alaska. In nearly all instances elsewhere in the United States 
the people of local school districts are permitted through legislative action to 
exercise local control by means of an elected school board. Because their 
school boards are or!) advisory, the residents of local commu,«ities with State-^ 
Operated Schools or who are under the BIA system have no legal authority to 
determine the educational programs designed for their children. The merits 
of either arrangement are open to question, but in Alaska the opportunity for 
debate has never been fully exercised. 

Expressions of the need for reorganization of the State education sys- 
tem in light of the above leading to the possibility of improved educational 
services are currently coming from many sectors of the Alaskan society. More 
notably, among the Native communities throughout the State the issue of 
equal educational opportunity has become a major concern. Nevertheless, 
reorganization has been slow in coming, and these inappropriate structures 
persist. 9 



Twc main factors render Alaska unique in its demand for singular solu- 
tions to educational problems - its physical environment and its cultural di- 
versity . 

The physical environment presents unique problems of distance, ca- 
pricious weather, and small population concei:trations which render unfeasible 
the development of effective educational programs along the traditional lines 
of those functioning in Alaska's larger population centers which tend to reflect 
school systems all across the country. For these same reasons the physical en- 
vironment contributes even more significan*'^y to the ineffectiveness of cen- 
tralized administration schemes such as currently exist. Likewise, the harsh 
climate, vast distances and sparse population make statewide communication,, 
transportation and supply difficult and create problems of logistics and per- 
sonnel. Because these factors result in the need for large financial commit- 
ments to administer and maintain rural schools, the wisdom of an additional 
central administrative level is questionable from the standpoint of cost ef- 
ficiency. 

The cultural choracteristics of Alaska's rural population are dramati- 
cally different from the cultural characteristics of the dominant population of 
its cities and those outside Alaska. By virtue of its diversity the cultural 
setting must be considered unique and educational programs to be effective. ' 
must contain provisions responsive to its plurality. The present systems.seldom 
do. Furthermore, rural economic conditions ore such that education in the 
traditiona! American sense of preparing pupils to assume mid-American life 
styles is not necessarily consistent with the physical surroundings, the economic 
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goals, or l-he cultural backgrounds of the people?.^ Since most of the Native 
population is presently distributed in widely separated, isolated communities 
which have not until recently afforded fi'Tiancial opportunities for much more 
than a subsistence life, it has been difficuTf for the people to acquire an 
equitable share of the rapidly growing Alaskan economy. It has also become 
more difficult to exist by means of tradiHonal subsistence methods because of* 
increasihg rural populations and an increasing dependence on materials only 
available through a cash economy. 

In the least it may be considered an unfortunate set of historical cir- 
cumstances t'^at a school system developed in the continental United States 
to meet one set of physical circumstdnces,^ cultural values, and economic 
needs has been literally transplanted to rural Alaska where totajly different 
needs prevail. We now recognize that the transplanted school system cannot 
be expected to succeed except perhaps for a smqil segment of the population 
it touches. 

The existing distribution of State and Federal school administration in 
the rural areas apparently came about because of unusual historic circum^- 
stances, but it was no accident that its earlier purpose was to segregate Na- 
tives and non-Natives. Currently ^ach agency seems unable to avoid the 
goal of educating Alaskan Native children in the traditional patt-^ern of 
American education, encouraging ''acculturation" into the ways of the dom- 
inant western culture, even though both agencies have lately embraced some 
exemplary programs to reverse this trend. While there is more cooperative 
effort today than ever, each agency appears to proceed in isolation from the 
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other by separate administrative means and processes just as they always have 
from the inception of each system. 

Two important observations may be made from a review of the histori- 
cal root of discontent with this situation. First, the prevailing attitudes of 
policy-makers over the years have vasci Mated between the promotion of pro- 
grams leading to^the assimilation of the Native population into the dominant 
society and the promotion of programs leading to the retention of Native 
cultural heritage. Such ambivalence has promoted confusion in the mind of 
the education consurher as to the goals of education and has contributed to 
the erosion of his self-confidence in making his wishes known. The second 
root of current discontent is that from the very beginning members of the 
dominant "western" society have developed education programs in Alaska 
under the premise that they knew what was best for Native education without 
affording Native people a major share in the decision-making. Programs 
have been developed for rather than with Native people. 

It seems clear that Native self-determination now being demonstrated 
on many fronts is the necessary factor heretofor lacking for achieving progress 
in removing inequality in education. Prior to current times, few organiza- 
tions had shown concern for this issue. Now, however, th^ Native re'.Ioents 
of the areas served by the schools themselves are drawing the matter to public 
attention cnuch more rapidly and forcefully than ever before, especially 
through their official regional and village association spokesmen. Rural resi- 
dents, non-Native as well as Native, point to the need for change Ir) educa- 
tional programs. Many feel that such changis are unattainable without sub- 
stantial restructuring. ][2 
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Opinion frequently divides in Alaska over which system, BIA or ASOSS, 
is more responsible for low pupil attainment or achievement rates of Alaskan 
Natives. However, whether a rural school is BIA or State-Operated is im- 
material; each component of the dual system has certain characteristics that 
have contributed to the situation, but not because one is BIA or State-Operated 
perse. Because program differences between State and BIA schools are un- 
important to the issue at hand, debate over the superiority of one and the 
inferiority of the other serves little purpose. The inadequacies stem from the 
inherently unequal three part system and the inability of centralized distant 
systems to respond adequately to local conditions. 

Nr legal obstacles hove ever existed to prevent a merger of the two 
existing rural education systems. That they have not merged, however, is 
not surprising. Few governmental bureaus with central authority have ever 
knowingly abetted their own demise. Furthermore, it is lil^ely that the Fed- 
eral operation of schools in Alaska has never seen serious legal challenge by 
the State because of additional expense to the State were such a challenge to 
succeed. However, issues associated with financial support of the rural 
schools, although involving millions of dollars annually, should cease to 
retard the State from fully realizing its Constitutional responsibility to pro- 
vide for; not just "see to" the education of all its children. 

Recognition of the problem by the agencies involved is now real with 
formal statements by agency officials calling for the issue to be reconciled. 
G>nversely, the very nature of governmenta I units and the inertia inherent 
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in their structure when change is called for also clearly exists. Nevertheless 
an awareness of the Native position and culture by the non-Native society 
hithertofore unrecognized or unacknowledged introduces a new and positive 
element. The social climate of current times strongly implies potential for 
change. The current situation, therefore, embodying an awareness of the 
needs for change and an environment receptive to change, provide a most 
favorable climate for creating a totally different educational structure for 
rural. Alaska. 

The conflict in Alaska revolves around who shall decide what should 
be taught and in what manner. Lay spokesmen from the rural areas are clearly 
expressing dissatisfaction with what is being taught and how. The elements 
of contention are primarily the extent of local participation, policy-making 
and power in the educational process. But it must be stressed that these 
three elements, though necessary for better schools, are not a guarantee of 
improved education. In short, local control is a necessary but not a sufficient 
condition to improve the quality of education in rural Alaska today. 

The report that follows is the result of a study that has spanned nearly 
one year, and the conclusions and recommendations reflect input from a sig- 
nificantly large cross-section of Alaska, especially from those from remote 
rural areas. The data collected over this period were gathered to provide 
the most comprehensive basis for rational discussion possible. Our purpose 
was not to bring all previous constituents to a point of consensual agreement 
since the variety of conditions in the unorganized borough suggests the best 
plans are apt to be those which provide a variety of local solutions. Rather, 
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our guiding goal is to assist those in all positions of legal authority to make 
the most broadly informed decisions possible. 

We recognize there is a fine line between an interpretive analysis 
and the imposition of bias. Thus, we present the following with the under- 
standing that there may be those who desire to take exception to our findings 
or debate our analysis. This we welcome. The materials from which we have 
drawn our report either appear as an appendix to this paper or are filed at 
CNER and are available to the public [including transcripts of five extensive 
conferences and related documents). The reader is invited to examine this 
material in detail and draw what ever conclusions his own analysis may lead 
him to. 

The remainder of this report is divided into three main sections: 

1) a methods section which describes the process of the study; 

2) a section in which the data are summarized according to principal 
theories identified by CNER as pertinent, 

3) a section itemizing our conclusions drawing on our interpretive 
analysis based on the data summary and our own background gained through 
the entire study process. 
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METHODOLOGY 

The purposes of this section are: (1) to review briefly why and how 
CNER went about a study of education in the unorganized borough, a process 
of about one year's duration which culminated in the production of this re- 
port, and (2) to describe specifically how data was generated and utilized 
in preparing this report. 

Organizations Involved ; 

While the rural education system in Alaska is the concern of many 
groups and individuals, the sponsorship of this study specifically involved, 
along with CNER and its Advisory Council, the following: 

1 . TSe Alasko D\'partment af Education, 

2. The Alaska Legislative Interim Committee on FVeHigher Education, 
and 

3. The Human Resources Committee of the Alaska Federation of 
Natives 

Chronology of the Study : 

January 8, 1973 

February 15, 1973 



Letter from Marshall L. Lind, Commissioner of Edu 
cation, requested CNER to convene meetings with 
a small group of rural consumers and professional 
agency representatives to gain input on the issue 
of education in the unorganized borough and to 
make known their recommendations. 

Meeting at CNER of the Policy and Evaluation 
Advisory Council of CNHR. Council consisted 
of statewide Native leaders, legislators and 
agency heads. Began discussion on educational 
services in the unorganized borough and po- 
tential decentralization of the Alaska State- 
Operated School System. State Senator Willie 
Hensley chaired the meeting. 

16 
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March 5, 1973 Rural Input meeting In Juneau consisted of 

Alaskan residents from rural areas. The group 
met on its own in an attempt to allow true 
•'grass roots" expression without outside inter- 
ference. Meeting Chairman was Harold Na- 
poleon, Director, Yupiktak Bista. 

March 6 & 7, 1973 CNER Advisory Council convened in Juneau to 

continue discussion begun Februory 15 on de- 
centralization of ASOSS . Met with partici- 
pants of Rural Input meeting. Meeting chaired 
by State Senator Willie Hensley. 

June - August 1973 CNER staff members studied, discussed and com- 

piled materials of the last two years related to 
issue of education in the unorganized borough. 
A preliminary list of nine proposed alternative 
actions, or options, for optimizing local con- 
trol in the unorganized borough was identified 
and included with the compiled material. 

August 21 & 22, 1973 CNER Advisory Council and Legislative Interim 

Committee on PreHigher Education met jointly 
at CNER to discuss the feasibility of the options 
identified by CNER and related issues. Meet- 
ing chairmen were Mr. John Shively, Execu- 
tive Director, Alaska Federation of Natives, 
and Dr. Frank Darnell, CNER Director. 

The Human Resources Committee of the Alaska 
Federation of Natives met at CNER to discuss 
the desirability of the identified options and 
related issues. Meeting chaired by Mitch De- 
mientieff. President, Tanana Chiefs^ end Com- 
mittee Chairman. 

October - November 1973 CNER staff members visited with educational 

agencies, regional corporations, and other in- 
terested groups to discuss the preparation of 
position papers for the December Forum. All 
parties expressing interest were sent a paper 
entitled Developing a Position Paper on Edu - 
cati on in the Unorganized Borough, (see 
appendix, page 9ff. ,) which included a 
general discussion of the problem and process; 
ten general options and a brief description 
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of each; and a detailed list of factors to be 
considered in describing and further specifying 
the chosen position. An announcement of the 
December Forum and of the availabil!?-/ of the 
above paper was publicized through statewide 
distribution of a press release. 

December 10 - 12, 1973 Forum on Education !n the Unorganized Borough 

was held !n Anchorage. Meeting included 
formal presentation of position papers from any 
Interested group or Individual and discussion. 
The meeting was held under the auspices of 
Senator Lowell Thomas, Jr., Interim Committee 
on PreHigher Education and CNER» State Sena- 
tor John Sackett was chairman. 

January 1974 CNER staff collected, collated and analyzed 

the data from the above meeting, formulated 
conclusions and recommendations, and wrote 
a report for the Legislative Interim Committee 
on PreHigher Education. 

Documentation Generated by the Process : 

The involvement of CNER In the study of education In the unorganized 
borough has produced the following written materia Is • As written evidence 
they can be used by others as well as CNER In considering the problem. Docu- 
mentation Includes: 

1 . Transcripts of the meetings of February 15, March 6 and 7, August 
21 and 22, September 21 and December 10 - 12. These are on file at the 
CNER office. 

2- Delivery of Educational Services to the Unorganized Borough ; 
A resource Paper , Volumes I - IV, This was compiled during the summer of 
1973 and made available on a limited distribution at that time. The compila- 
tion includes papers on: the CNER Process, Legislation and Legislative Views^ 
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Client Posifions and Testimonies^ and ASOSS Papers* It was further edited 
and updated for the Decomber Forum and distributed widely to those atiend- 
ing and others requesting it by mail. A limited quantity of the set is still 
available from CNER. (The Table of Contents of Volumes I - IV is included 
in the appendix, page 177ff., of the report). 

3. PreHigher Education in the Unorganized Borough; Analysis and 
Recoinmendations. The first volume includes CNER's analysis based upon con- 
sideration of the position papers presented at the December Forum and the 
study as a whole and conclusions and recommendations for a legislative 
audience and other con: yirp^M parties. The second volume is the appendix 
to the report. It includes all position papers formally presented at the Forum 
plus the related documents referred to in the report. The process by which 
the report was put together is described more fully below. 

This Report ; 

PreHigher Education in the Unorganized Borough: Analysis and Recom - 
mendations was written by CNER staff toUowIng the December Forum. It was 
based mainly on the happenings at that meeting as the culminating even^ in 
a year long process of studying the issue and encouraging others to do the 
same. 

The problem of rural education In Alaska Is complex. The Introduc- 
tion to this report briefly described some of the issues that form the context 
or setting for later issue analysis. 

Each of the position papers formally presented at the Forum was con- 
sidered. This includes those that were presented oraljy only, using the 
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transcript, and those that were mailed in for distribution, as well as the bulk 
of positron papers which were presented in both ore! and Vriltten format. There 
were twenty-five (25) position papers from the Forum plus two sent in after 
the meeting (see appendix, p. 15ff.,). Those whoae papers were taken from 
the transcript reviewed the edited papers for accuracy. (Also included in 
the appendix, page 1371-5., are several of the resource panel presentations 
which were later edited and resubmitted for publication by the speakers). 

The staff developed two formats for reviewing each position paper 
which follow the suggestions given for writing position papers (see appendix, 
page 9ff. ,). Each paper was coded on a matrix by position(s) taken, (1 - 10), 
and by factors included, (structure, finance, quality education, transitions- 
legislation, and other circumstances), allowing for indications of positive/ 
negative and specificity/intensity of statements. This was an internal pro- 
cess to develop some overall feeling and was used only as the background 
work in data collection and collotion for the data summary chapter. (The 
type of "data" referred to here are descriptive and qualitative in nature and 
do nol lend themselves to quantitative or counting procedures). 

The next step in the data review was to describe in summary fashion 
the implied conditions or a ctions on the basis of the above examination of 
the data, continuing the poultion/fbctor approach. At this point CNER 
recognized fully the general nature of much of the data and its responsibility 
to combine and weigh what had been said with the staffs professional judg- 
ments of the situation. This policy was even moro apporent in the final 
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chapter in which the need for infjsion of professional fudgment in drawing 
together an integrated set of conclusions and recommendations was greatest. 



DATA SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 



In this section, the authors summarize and discuss the postion papers 
presented at the Forum (appendix, p. 15 ff. These papers and their dis- 
cussion at the December Forum represent the culmination of the total study 
process up to the beginning of the present report. 

Nine options (ten, if " undiscovered options*' is counted) were des- 
cribed in "Developing a Position Paper*' (see appendix, p. 9ff.,), to help 
those writing papers for the Forum^ to organize their thinking about education 
in the unorganized borough. Also, it was hoped that the options would pro- 
vide some consistency across papers for analysis purposes arid lessen the con- 
fusion of terms and definitions being used. The options were general in 
nature, not specifying how they should be implemented or by whom, thus 
allowinv for a variety of suggested plans to bring them about. Some of the 
options could overlap one another and others were addressed to only a narrow 
range of concerns. The short title given to each option was: 

1. Local School Boards 

2. RegionalizatJon 

3. Education Con ract 

4. Municipality 

5. Second Class City 

6. Status- Quo 

7. Transition 

8. On-base Schools 

9. Statewide System 
10. Undiscovered 

"Status quo" received no official endorsement except by ASOSS it- 
self, and indirectly by the BIA, to continue operating as currently conceived. 
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Many took strong stands against "status q o" ; 



_ ... one consistent demand running through the responses is the 
rejection of continued operation under State-Operated Schools 
(M. Armstrong, ASOSS Admin is Ira tors) 



and 



Due to the large size and varied socio-economic backgrounds 
ot the people of :he unorganized borough, it is impossible to expect 
fhat one administrative unit could reflect and implement all of the 
concerns and desire, of each vlMoge. Some of the major problems 
A:,ObS has had were oecause of this impossible situation in which 
they were placed. (G. Ward, District One Education Association) 

The ASOSS Board of Directors were said (S. Friese) to have reversed 

an historically bureaucratic attitude in dealing with rural education and to 

have actively sought feedback from the people of the unorganized borough. 

It was also stated that: "Many people from many villages throughout the 

system have expressed their appreciation to ASOSS for its interest and have. 

said so to the various committees and panels which have been studying the 

problems of decentralization." (S . Friese, State-Operated School System) 

This view was not supported by other participants at the Forum where direct 

consumer comments made through position papers included: 

Retain status quo. Too much frustration for everyone con- 
cerned and it is the children who really get hurt. (R. Clark 
Bristol Bay Native Corp.) ' 

Status Quo Optior> - there is a definite need to move away 
from the rule of ASOSS which is an organization of two distinct 
types of schools (village schools and military schools) neither of 
which It seems to know the problem of . . . The main operation ' 
in Anchorage is geared to run CITY SCHOOLS and not "bush" 
or village schools. (P. Mendenhall, Kawerak, Inc.) 

We the people of Tanana, Alaska feel that it is impossible 
to obtain optimum conditions for educational programs under the 
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present- operaHon of Alaska Sfal-e-Operated School Sysl-em. 
(M, Demienficff^ Tanana Chiefe Conference, from a letter 
written by tdwina Moore, Chairman, Advisory School Board, 
to Senator Lowell Thomas) 

Though some positions indicate that ASOSS should be completely and 
rapidly dissolved, several papers spoke to modified forms of ASOSS which, 
for the most part, can be summed as follows: (1) There are some good people 
and programs at ASOSS which might continue through a restructured agency; 
and (2) There arc some central office and/or regional office functions which 
need to be performed, (for example, media services were frequently mentioned 
However, it was generally commented that such an agency should have no 
administrative functions but serve purely a service function. 

Additionally, the possibility was raised of ASOSS continuing for a 
period in a modified form by delegating increased powers to advisory boards, 
A cun-ent legislative amendment ( to C .S .S .B . 1 22) speaks to this and would 
allow advisory boards to request such delegation of power from the ASOSS 
Board, to be granted at the Board^s discretion. This possibility was not 
widely supported. 

" Local control" of education, though not a specified option, was 
mentioned in almost every paper presented as a desired goal. "Local" can 
be considered a relative term in relation to the location of the present power 
structure and it means different things to different people. This became 
most obvious given the varieties of mechanisms proposed to achieve local 
control , 

Regardless of choice of delivery mechanism or option, most positions 
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recognized the need for *'transil*ion'' or a Iransirioua! ijfage. However, on 
l"he t-iming of such a fransiHonal sfage opinions varied v/idely. Some said 
changes should be ahiiasl imaiediafe, of Hie etid of/ Hie current- fiscal year. 
For one reason, fhe present- sysiom no longer was considered desirable. 
Others fhoughf fronsifion should be lengthy because of the need for planning 
and training and the many conflicting demands on manpower in the villages. 

Several |X)sition papers recognized local differences that might be 
accommodat-ed through the transition option. Some thought the change-over 
to local control should vary depending on ihe readiness and willingness of 
each location. Along these same lines, people took positions against man- 
dating or legislating any changes. Such initiative should come from the 
local level, and more information was needed, especially in finance, before 
such decisions could be made knowledgeably . 

That local people tended not to want change forced upon them Is 

consistent with stated ASOSS policy: 

. ..to permit the local school or local area to assume more 
local control, and thereby effectively decentralize the system 
rather than having the terms of decentralization thrust upon 
them. (S. Friese, State-Operated School System) 

However, it was also noted that though ASOSS claims to be working itself 
out of business, this is not the trend it is taking today, or it is not moving 
fast enough. Whatever transition period is decided upon, it should include 
specific dates and goals. 

V/hile the BIA position did include specific dates and goals for trans- 
ition by stating as an objective thai all Bureau schools throughout the United 
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Sfates" . . .wili^ by 1976, be operaied by a management system chosen by 
the beneficiaries of that school — either Indian operation, public school or 
BIA/' (E. Kowalczyk, Bijreau of Indian Affairs) it should be pointed out that 
both agencies, BIA and ASOSS, allow for their continuation by keeping 
themselves as options for an indefinite period of time. 

There were also some options thai- received almost no attention or 
provide little meaningful information. There was no substantial identifica- 
tion of options under other" — those options not previously identified. This 
may be in part true because those opl-ions listed were very general and could 
be combined in such a way to fit any of fhe positions presented. Also, the 
positions as Ideniified came from suggestions from a mix of audiences the 
same or similar *-o i-he persows attending the Forum and may have captured, 
in general terms, the totality of possibilities under consideration. The "second 
class city option" v/as only chosen once and was not considered viable by 
several others. "Education contract option" was not popular, and it was 
mentioned only a few times in terms of military contracting with adjacent 
boroughs and once in connection with BiA . 

The option for o "statewide system" received only slight attention and 
seemed to be misunderstood in several cases. Those who were for It tended to 
see it as merging ASOSS, B!A, and district schools into one DOE system. 
Those who were against it seemed to read it as implying that all schools would 
be administered as one district, in much the same way ASOSS now has con- 
trol in the unorganized borough. 
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The "on-base option*' really wa$ nor a definite option, indicating 
only Ci change in the present system. Thus its choice Indicated only a desire 
to change to some unspecified manner of operation. Since the military prob- 
lems are distinct from the rural village situation, they are discussed separately 
even though both are currently under ASOSS . 

The remaining three options which described possible structures for 

the delivery of educational services were each cited frequently in the posl- 

rion papers; each being mentioned positively by better than one-third of the 

papers received. They are: 

"Local School Boards" 

Regionalization" 
" Municipality" 

It is important to keep in mind that options were general in nature 
and, depending on how defined by the presenter, were not necessarily ex- 
clusive. In other words, one could logicatiy choose more than one of the 
above as the basis for a position. Indeed some papers incorporated all three 
of the above options In their presentations. 

The local school board option caused some confusion. As the option 
was defined, it indicated a board in each village although thot would not 
necessarily imply a school in each village in that the way each board would 
supply educational services was left open. Several papers seemed to equate 
local boards with local control, which could be referring to any structure 
located geographically closer to the community than Anchorage, the present 
administrative location. Local board option was generally sought to allow 
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parents to assume more responsibility for the education of their children and 
to make that education more relevant. They spoke particularly of control 
over choosing curriculum and teachers. Local boards were also mentioned in 
connection with each village being allowed to decide for Itself how and when 
to take charge of education. 

Those who opposed local boards had little argument with the philoso- 
phies expressed above and were basically supportive of the local control em- 
phases of these arguments. They spoke more to the practicality of the arrange- 
ment. Local board option was considered too expensive, too great a drain 
on manpower, and in one case, too vulnerable to village politics. Some 
mentioned that most communities v/ere too small to have schools that were 
efficient to run and could offer quality education. 

Mentioned favorably by many people under all three options under 
discussion was a type of "local" school board that would serve a number of 
communities with representation to be based on village unit rather than one- 
man, one-vote. This took several different forms. Some envisioned a local 
or village board delegating powers to a regional unit which would perform 
services at the pleasure of the local boards. Others envisioned direct village 
representation on a larger area board. The question of where the actual Local 
Educational Agency (LEA) power should be lodged or whether and how it 
should be split between a village board and a larger unit board was not 
clearly nor consistently answered. 

Comments mads under Local School Board or referring to local boards 
that were fairly consisteiit can be summarized as follows: 
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1 . A school In every village is not the main concern; 

2. Residents of rural communities want control over education pro- 
grams and policy as given to citizens in other areas of the State; 

3, One-man/one-vote is not an acceptable form of representation 
on any type of area school board. 

Regionalization and municipality discussions often considered local 
school boards as described above. These options also are not necessarily 
conflicting. A municipal form of government is a type of regionalization 
and refers to the possibilities under current municipal law. Under such law, 
first class cities and all borough forms of government (first, second or third 
class) are responsible for education (see chart in appendix, p. 173 f., for 
a simplified description of forms of local government). 

The Department of Education endorsed the municipal option, referring 

to the Hootch vs. ASOSS case in its position paper, quoting the following: 

Consistent with a Constitutional mandate to maximize local 
government and local government authority throughout the State 
of Alaska, and to avoid overlapping and inconsistent levels of 
government, our Constitution provides for only two types of 
government — cities and boroughs. 

The DOE position paper went on to say: 

In accordance with this mandate, the Department looks toward 
an educational plan for the unorganized borough which will con- 
sider the larger question of municipal and regional governance 
in total. On the other hand, the Department would reject those 
alternatives which 1) impose or suggest additional or new forms 
of government, or 2) which interfere—either initially or in longer 
term — with the orderly process of governmental organization in 
the unorganized borough. 

Several corporations and current advisory school boards mentioned 
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consideraHon of the municipality option, often the third class borough. How- 
ever, such consideration included concern over the question of adequate tax 
base. (Note that third class boroughs are not required to assess or collect 
property tax and that education is their sole mandated responsibility). Fi- 
nancial information on cost of running local schools has not been made avail- 
abel by ASOSS nor have communities been generally able to predict State 
funding if they switch to a municipal form of government. Of those consider- 
ing finance^ the suggestion for full State funding of the foundation formula 
was the most frequent response including DOE among its supporters. It was 
also pointed out that some communities already come very close to that under 
the current formula, combining foundation and other State and Federal monies. 

Another consideration which qualified support for the municipality 
option was one of representation . As mentioned previously, representation 
by village was considered necessary. One corporation said it would look 
favorably on this option if the representation problem could be met satis- 
factorily. The NEA-AIaska paper suggested a modification in the third class 
borough law to expand the number of representatives permitted on a borough 
school board allowing one member from each village plus additional repre- 
sentation for larger populations. 

The North Slope Borough representative spoke of their experience as 

a newly organized borough and particularly to the issue of local control and 

an area wide board: 

The North Slope Borough School Board has already adopted 
the position of favoring local school board control at the com- 
munity level with the elected borough board concerning itself more 
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with area wide problems. In fact, the borough board Is function- 
ing more as an advisory group while the local community boards 
play a decision-making role in matters relative to individual 
school activities. 

The central administrative unit handles area wide matters 
not related to daily operational problems at the local level and 
functions more as an advisory and resource unit. The position 
of the North Slope Borough is therefore that local control is 
desirable where ever possible. 

There was also considerable commentary on regionalizing that did 
not refer to the municipality option specifically, chose some other form, or 
discussed other forms along with consideration of municipality option. Some 
comments were non-specific, simply preferring a regional delivery system to 
the present one, in that it would be closer and hopefully more responsive to 
the clientele. Some referred to regionalizing those village services now per- 
formed by ASOSS as support service centers with no administrative powers or 
only those contracted by local boards^ or, in one case, for those who did 
not want to be independent. Some talked of a service area together with 
independent districts with the locus or distribution of powers unclear as 
mentioned above. There was some mention of regional districts, assumed or 
specifically mentioned to follow corporation lines, where local boards would 
delegate powers with representation on a per village basis. The major con- 
cern seemed to be to have a larger unit to perform central office functions 
such as budgeting and audit that the local boards did not want to do themselves. 

Positions regarding the delivery of education services on military 
bases hove different concerns and suggested solutions from the rural areas. 
The teacher association for the unorganized borough (District One Education 
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Association) supported absorption or contracting with the adjacent borough 
except for Adak and that operation by ASOSS should cease as scon as practi- 
cal. Elmendorf Education Association separately presented a paper for this 
position, specifying preference for a contractual arrangement with the 
Anchorage Area Borough School District. The Advisory School Board of 
Elmendorf preferred an educational service area for all military bases or, 
second choice, for themselves alone. Fort Richardson's Board recognized 
various alternatives, cited the need for more information, especially financial, 
and would require any solution to include full and equal parent representation 
in policy-making and governing bodies. Fort Wainwright Board supported 
contracting to the adjacent borough though it was also concerned for mean- 
ingful representation. The Alaskan Command also stressed concern over the 
representation of military parents while recognizing that the responsibility 
for the education of all children within Alaska rests with the State. They 
also noted concern over finance under a new system. The Command recognized 
that each military base is a separate situation. 

Among others whose position papers were concerned with the military 
were the ASOSS administrators who expressed the desire of on-base adminis- 
trators to have a contractual relationship with the adjacent borough. Several 
less directly related papers made additional comments about tlie failure of 
attempting to run both rural and military schools under one administration and 
to the necessity of considering rural and military solutions as separate issues. 
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Besides being requested to choose an option or options, presenters 
were asked to further clarify their position by discussing how it would be 
implemented, in "How to Write a Position Paper" CNER suggested a number 
of factors having to do with running a school system and the rural Alaskan 
context. The following describes how the position papers related to certain 
of these factors. This additional material may be classed generally under 
three main discussion headings: 1) finance , 2) legislation , and 3) educa- 
tional quality . 

Beginning with the Department of Education presentation, a number 
of important points were made regarding school finance that serve as a back- 
ground for evaluating other positions expressed. First, there are three sep- 
arate methods of school finance in Alaska pertaining to 1) local city and 
borough school districts financed under the Alaska Foundation Support Pro- 
gram formula, 2) the BIA schools funded by allocation from the U.S. Congress, 
and 3) the ASOSS schools financed by Alaska State legislative appropriation. 
Second, the DOE considered the three type finance system detrimental to 
establishment and maintenance of comparable, high quality educational ser- 
vices throughout the State. Third, the DOE believed " ...that the State must 
ultimately assume major financial responsibility for all elementary and 
secondary public education within its boundaries". In summary, DOE re- 
quired that any proposed plan to equalize distribution of education funds in 
Alaska do so: 

... 1) by placing all educational activity under the Founda- 
tion program. 
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2) by extending direct, full State support to city and borough 
districts as well ds the present ASOSS, or 

3) by proposing a modified or new approach to the question 
of educational financing. 

The remaining positions regarding finance clearly favored the founda- 
tion method as the main source of funds, but several expressed concern over 
the potential loss of some PL 874 monies were they to form a municip>ality • 
The latter position tended to come from military clients but not exclusively 
since the argument put forth in the Bristol Bay position made the point that 
the preferential PL 874 rate may be reversed if Bristol Bay area schools were 
to form a borough. 

Two groups, Ki' /erak and Metlakatia, expressed the need to study 
the foundation plan further to assure that indeed it would provide adequate 
funding relative to what was now being received. Others called for additional 
investigation of the funding patterns. This level of inquiry suggests a sub- 
stantial need for an in-depth study of the total statewide funding picture. 
The finance positions taken by the agencies, the ASOSS and BIA, can be 
inferred from the range of options they are willing to embrace, ranging from 
municipal structure to their own continued existence; the latter option pre- 
sumably financed as at present. 

The Department of Education again set the theme for discussion of 
legislation needed for bringing about satisfactory structures for education 
program delivery. POE in general suggested minimum modification of the 
procedures for government organization. As such, DOE proposed no specific 
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changes in current law but acknowledged some may be needed. Offering 
criteria for evaluating any changes in law , DOE would reject from endorse- 
ment any proposal that would: 1) prolong or widen the discrepancies among 
the current systems of finance, 2) call for creation of any special patterns of 
local government organization, or 3) mandate local action without accom- 
panying financial support to the involved community. 

The agencies currently managing Alaskans rural schools, ASOSS and 
BIA, both implied that no new legislation is needed since the movement 
toward local control is already port of their policy either by board decision 
in the case of AS05S or by Congressional action as in the case of BIA. 

While not all position papers spoke to legislation specifically for 
the military on-base schools, there seemed to be widespread agreement that 
on-base schools should be removed from ASOSS control. Beyond their re- 
moval from ASOSS the issue raised most often and most vehemently concerned 
the quality of representation afforded parents in on-base attendance areas. 
Pending legislation to place on-base schools under the control of the nearest 
borough was seen by the Alaskan Command as perhaps inadequately explored 
by the Legislature. It could result in less representation for military parents 
than under the present arrangement which the Alaskan Command considered 
" . . .provides for meaningful representation of the military parent at both the 
State and local (installation) level." Another specific legislative suggestion 
was to create a "military service area" of the military bases with schools 
with its own board controlling Its operation and policy. 
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Of the other legislation themes running through the position papers 
two general ones seemed very important to nearly all clients. First, changes 
to some form of local control should not be forced or mandated. The reasons 
given centered around the necessity for adequate preparation. Related to 
this theme was another near universal request that whatever form the legis- 
lation takes it should provide for an orderly changeover. Finally, and con- 
sistent with the first two themes, a strong position was taken by nearly all 
groups that funding be made available for 1) local orientation, usually in 
the form of school board training and/or local community orientation, and 
2) planning the organization of a local government structure to handle the 
education programming. 

It goes without saying that all positions represented in the study wished 
to see the quality of education improved in the unorganized borough. But 
it was surprising to find that relatively few specifics were presented as to 
what should be included in education program content. Of those offering 
positions on program content, however, the message was quite clear: Edu- 
cation must be more responsive to the cultural and linguistic situation found 
locally. For example, the CHOICE program appended to the BIA position 
paper stressed the need for "... program which respects the values of Indian 
cultures [and] recognizes that diversity is needed and healthy since it pro- 
motes strong identification For individuals with a special life-way in which 
dignity and respect are rooted." Martha Teeluk, a Yupik longuage specialist 
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wifh AS^Ss, expressed fhe need for culturally relevant and up-to-date sub- 
jects sU^'^ Qs fhe land claims settlement because it touches on so much of 
the fufO^^ of Alaska Natives. Bilingual education possibly has more recent 
commuH'^y support throughout rural Alaska than any other specific program 
in rece^^ history and was mentioned in numerous position papers as the kind 
of prog^^^ exemplifying vvhat v/ould happen under increased local control. 

fact that the background material for preparing position papers 
did nof specifically call for attention to curriculum content makes the above 
finding^ *"hat much more powerful. Their serious consideration thus seems 
worthv/l^^k. At the very least such comments are indicative of some of the 
promisif^S ciirections local consumers will take if more power is placed in 
their b^"^s. 

is difficult to summarize the v/ide variety of opinions received on 
the opt'^^s and their implementation. The reader is encouraged to review 
the po^'^'^n papers (appendix, p. I5ff.,)and draw his/her owh conclusion. 
A few thiriggdid seem quite obvious. First, maintaining the current ASOSS 
system Jts present pattern of operation was clearly not acceptable to any- 
one but Qvvn Board, not even its own administrators who would be clearly 
affect^^ '^y its demise. Second, though there is a wide range of opinion on 
hov/ it s^uld be handled, f^iost presenters recognized the need for some type 
of trans'^'iondl stage. Within this stage a heavy planning and training com- 
ponenf "^^uld be needed. 

'^^cal control of education was a recognized goal of most papers, 
though ^^is y^Qs not translated to mean a school district for every village nor 
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even necessarily a local school board in every village. A variety of specific 
and non-specific plans were put forward to gain more local control through 
regionalizing the delivery of educational services. Here local representation 
was a large issue with those speaking to the issue opting for a village rep- 
resentation formula rather than a one-man/one-man vote scheme. Several 
incorporated both a local board and a regional entity with various power 
delegating and sharing concepts. 

The most frequently mentioned specific mechanisim for regionalizing 
services is the current municipal government law or some slight modification 
of it. Several participants are currently studying third class borough status 
as one possibility. DOE encouraged working within the currently available 
governmental form to avoid overlapping and/or conflicting lines of authority 
as rural area development progresses. 

Many thought the community should make the decision concerning 
how and when to chonge. There was a clearly evident and voiced need 
for more information especial ly on questions of finance and municipal law 
before such decisions can be made, in a fully-informed manner. 

There was a clear mandate from both rural and military participants 
that their problems are distinct and that the issues need to be dealt with 
separately. Military options seem to be either to merge or contract with 
an adjacent borough where possible, with a large concern over parent rep- 
resentation . 

The position papers contain a wealth of substance, factual and feel- 
ing, which seemed to lose much of its distinct flavor in the summarization 
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process- It should also be noted that the following conclusions and recom- 
mendations rest heavily^though not extensively, on material presented and 
discussed throughout the study process, requiring less original input and 
analysis on the part of CNER than was originally anticipated. For these 
reasons, and, as mentioned earlier, to check out the authors' perceptions 
against one's own, the reader is again urged to review the position papers 
and other documents appearing in the appendix. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The firsf and most obvious conclusion fhaf may be drawn from fhe 
various dafa examined in our analysis is simply fhof fhere is real and deep 
dissafisfacfion wifh fhe delivery of educational services in fhe unorganized 
borough and if is universal. Also fhere is extensive controversy as to the 
most reasonable means to alleviate fhe frustrations brought about by the in- 
adequacies of the existing systems. 

Equally easy to arrive at is the conclusion that the Act establishing 
the Alaska State-Operated School System (AS 14.08.010 - 14.08.150) was 
conceived with inadequate planning, only cursory input from constituents 
most likely to come under its influence, and lack of foresight as to its conse- 
quences. 

Although there was no clear emergence of any single option expressed 
In succinct and direct terms for future direction of educational delivery ser- 
vices in the unorganized borough, there was unqualified agreement In all 
presentations, except by ASOSS itself, that the status-quo option, i.e., 
continuation of educational authority through an ASOSS central statewide 
board, is unworkable from an administrative point of view and unacceptable 
from an educational point of view. This is not a wholly unexpected outcome 
of the systematic factoring of input described above as the general mood 
throughout the State had earlier begun to reflect this condition. Though 
the argument against the status quo was generally directed at ASOSS, it 
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also can be oppiied fo the position taken by the BIA. The positive aspect that 
emerges from the universal call for the dissolution af ASOSS speaks to the 
need for genuine flexibility in any system and draws attention to the v/eok- 
ness of special legislation for special interests or areas of the State, Such 
arrangements for education in Alaska and elsewhere have consistently proven 
to be inherently unequal. The inequitable arrangements of the past and the 
current dilemma support this conclusion. No new scheme requiring special 
districting or regionalizing has been yet proposed for Alaska that has o likely 
potential for resolving rural educational Issues without introducing more of 
the same kinds of problems since all have featured forms of school governance 
not provided for by Constitutionally sanctioned means. 

In order that any plan be more than temporary the authority for con- 
trolling education should be aligned with the development of local govern- 
mental units as envisioned by Alaska's Constitution. If local control can be 
defined as that measure of control which a State delegates to local units of 
government, then the issue of local control of education cannot be treated 
separately from the broad issue of the creation of local units of government. 
And local government units formed around the delivery of education can pro- 
vide the vanguard for local control over delivery of other governmental ser- 
vices. Therefore, the structure created to serve educational needs must be 
formed In anticipation of increases in appetites for control of other govern- 
mental functions. To ignore the need for legislative support to move toward 
creating local governn.ent units will only blunt the emerging desire of local 
citizens to assume fhe reigns and responsibility for their own destiny. 
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Local control of education in many regions is the main reason for 
creating local government units. All such creations, however, must await 
the readiness and desire of local people to assume control over them. The 
sense of the position papers leads to the belief that the main sources of con- 
stituent resistance to local government stem from 1) lack of self-confidence, 
understandable, in the light of past history, 2) groundless fear that the local 
tax base must be the primary source of local government, especially school, 
funding, and 3) an acute shortage of trained personnel to handle what must 
seem like the endless march of administrative details upon which their schools 
seem to thrive. To eliminate these sources of resistance and thus increase 
the incentive, readiness, and desire for local control, an intense period of 
information dissemination, planning and training must be provided for before 
action can take place. This will require a mobilization effort from every 
quarter, from the legislative appropriations to fund it to the work of local 
pc jp!e to give it form and momentum. 

Whether this apprehension over inadequacies in local tax bases is 
accurate or not, its removal as a source of resistance is predicated on the 
development of adequate financial planning and resources for areas now 
included in the unorganized borough. The State Foundation Plan has been 
shown not only to be more equitable for a!i but it is anticipated that it would 
also prove more cost-effective for the State than the current system in actu- 
ally getting funds to programs at the local level because of the inordinate 
amounts now necessary to maintain a central administrative unit- 
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Locally responsive education is dependent on the creation of locally 
responsive governmental units. While local control is not a sufficient con- 
dition for improving education it is seen by CNER as a necessary condition 
at this time. Likewise white the creation of local units of government is 
net a sufficient condition for local control it is certainly necessary in order 
for local control to come about- 

Reorganization on the basis of local government will require two 
add»^io^al provisions in order to be successful. The arrangement must be 
flexible enough to accommodate the varying conditions throughout the State 
and adequate time and planning must be allowed for local residents to under- 
stand the situation they are getting into to assure that the best possible in- 
formed decisions are made. These provisions to support the practical con- 
siderations necessary to bring about local control do not now exist in either 
rhe Alaska State-Operated School System or the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
It is in this regard that the greatest potential for immediate development 
exists. 

One of the primary purposes of an effective administrative structure 
is that the organization it serves operates at the highest degree of efficiency 
possible v/irhin the limits of its legal basis. Another primary characteristic 
of a viable administrative structure is that leadership efforts are encouraged 
anci resr.ected a\ all levels. The existing centralized administrative arrange- 
fv.or.r a:^d operation of the Alaska State-Operated School System does not 
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foster a high degree of efficiency and frusl-ral-es local leadership. All de- 
cisions dealing with fhe substantive mafters of school operations must come 
from the fop. Perhaps fhe individuals with fhe most uncertain professional 
position in the event of a major change in the ASOS System are the regional 
administrators. It is significant, therefore, that they have taken a strong 
stand for decentralizing ASOSS and have called for reorganization. Further- 
more, many expressions by teachers and administrators in their anxiety to 
assume more constructive roles in the development of new educational pro- 
cesses arjd content eliminate the need of the central agency's role as the sole 
source of educational innovation and speak to the potential for improvement 
at the local level through local initiative. To a lesser extent this may also 
be said in the case of the BIA where the organizational structure may actually 
hinder leadership because of the many laterally organized divisions; render- 
ing change and improvement within the system slow. 

Some of the slowness of change is due to different perceptions of what 
decentralization means. The two agencies see decentralization as a tendency 
while consumers speak of it as an event. The two different interpretations 
lead to qualitotively different activities desired over the next few years. 
Decentralization as a tendenc y connotes an "allowance" of greater control 
bestowed upon the consumer at the pleasure of the parent agency. Decent- 
ralization as an event connotes arrival at a future defined state through a 
transitional process. The event has a defined end and a planned beginning, 
but the tendency has a defined beginning with no specified end other than 
to find that point where consumer pressure to decentralize is reduced. 
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At the village level new Native leadership is frustrated by both 
systems. For all practical purposes, village residents, administrators and 
teachers cannot participate in making educational decisions for themselves 
as decisions they might make have no legal sanction at the locol level. 
Since the existing ASOSS organization discourages ideas, hinders leadership, 
and denies the principle of self-determination, a different administrative 
structure is needed. 

The educational issues in the rural areas are so complex there is little 
likelihood that an appointed seven member ASOSS board with a minimum of 
four members from the rural areas has the potential to do what is expected 
of it by the clients of the system or to cope with the divergent problems 
bound to continue to reoccur under such an arrangement. Also, combining 
rural and military on-bose educational responsibility under one board almost 
guarantees the probability of dissatisfaction with the system and assures in- 
adequate understanding of the educational issues to be faced if not an actual 
conflict of purpose. The nature of the military on-base schools situation is 
so unlike that of the rural schools that it is necessary that the issues associated 
with on-base schools be resolved in a manner completely separate from the 
rural school issue. 

Statements made by ASOSS officials during the past year at various 
hearings, meetings, and the Forum that the ASOSS is transitional in nature 
and has been constituted in such a way as to deliberately phase itself out of 
existence are inconsistent with the act creating it and the octual performance 
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of Its central administration. No section in the Act provides for transitional 
features. To continue to refer to the transitional nature of ASOSS where 
there is no legal means to provide for this condition only serves to confuse 
the issue and contributes to a sense of false hope for eventual local control 
by rural residents. Also, though the chief administrators of ASOSS may per- 
ceive that they have made progress in transition, area administrators and 
receivers of educational service at the local level do not. 

Pending Amendments which would place the ASOSS board tn a tran- 
sition position of approving requests from advisory boards to assume meaning- 
ful decision-making powers are not considered advisable. The legality of 
such arrangements is considered highly questionable in light of the original 
charge and responsibility given to the ASOSS board. Even if authority can 
legally be delegated to bodies lower down the hierarchy such arrangements 
would be extremely clumsy with little possibility for changes at the local 
level. The lessons of history speak against the likelihood of a. central agency 
itself relinquishing control. 

One unfortunate aspect of the current so called statewide programs 
designed by the ASOSS is that they are not truly statewide. To call the 
system "State-Operated" is in a sense misleading as there are many existing 
small rural school systems organized as local district boards or BIA schools 
that have no involvement with ASOSS and thus receive. none of the benefits 
originally conceived for statewide distribution. Certain State functions 
currently assigned to ASOSS need to be made available at the State level. 
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The position paper by the Deparfment of Education is probably the 
most succinct^ important statement in recent years to stem from that agency 
and reasserts the educational leadership role more forcefully than any admin- 
istration since statehood. However^ the position paper should be considered 
G forerunner of the type of educational leadership possible at the State level. 
It if; not representative of past quality or commitment from that agency. This 
Is no doubt due to many circumstances such as shortage of funds, occasional 
passive State school board members, and the general low esteem of some leg- 
islators for the educational establishment all leading to the inability of the 
Department of Education to attract and hold a staff capable of understanding 
the issues. Rather than belabor post inu^ *:-Jocies, however, the significant 
need at this time is to make certain the means to carry out responsibilities 
charged by law are indeed provided. 

The Alaska State-Operated School System and schools within the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs are both organizational arrangements that have been 
brought about for the special purpose of providing education. As such they 
violate conditions specified as essential by the Department of Education. 
Legal provision^ permitting nearly all of the local control called for in the 
testimony and position papers in this study may be found in existing statutes. 
The need to design special administrative arrangements such as those prac- 
ticed in the past or currently before the Legislature no longer exists. To con- 
tinue to think in special terms for special groups of Alaskans does a disservice 
to the concept of citizen responsibility and equal educational opporrunity. 
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However, it needs to be kept in mind that one of the keys to long range suc- 
cess is the fact that rural residents at present have little access to enough 
legislators and lack availability of State administrative services to bring their 
concerns into focus. 

In essence ASOSS and BIA are extraordinary divisions of government 
that inhibit rather than promote improved educational processes and continue 
; to deny a level of democracy to a segment of the Alaskan population not 
denied to others. That the Alaska State Department of Education has the 
authority and mandate as defined by the Legislature to be the agency respon- 
sible for educational leadership in the State is clear. That the Department 
has not exercised this leadership to the extent necessary in the past, [regard- 
less of the reasons], is unfortunate but does not mean that such a condition 
needs to continue. It does mean that special agencies such as ASOSS and 
BIA especially with unclear definitions of their level in the total scheme of 
State government and their clouded authority need to be phased out. 

One State educational agency is enough, especially if properly 
supported in its leadership role in concept and appropriation by the Legisla- 
ture. Throughout the country a clear need exists for State educational 
agencies to carry out the leadership role expected of them. With an issue 
as intense and complex as delivery of educational services in the unorganized 
borough to resolve, the Department has the vehicle to develop the long over- 
due leadership at the State level called for everywhere in the country and 
especiolly in Aloska. True leadership at the State level Is bound eventually 
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fo improve the quality and cost effecfiveness of all local school districts in 
Alaska . 

These conclusions, faken in combination with carefully analyzed 
local situations such as fhose described by Mendenhall of Kawerak, Napoleon 
of Yupiktak Bista, Clark of Bristol Bay Native Corporation and DemienHeff 
of Tanana Chiefs Conference, clearly establish fhe condition fhat special 
legislation and agencies are no longer necessary. The obvious insighl- and 
capabilities now manifesf in the local residents of the various regions of 
Alaska attest to high potential for success in the educational process. 

Successful decision-makers in the educational process are those whose 
perceptions, judgments and values are compatible with those of the people 
they serve. It may therefore be concluded that the movement for change 
being strongly demonstrated throughout the State can simply be attributed 
to the fact that the decisions being made up to now have not been in accord 
with the perceptions, judgments and values of the people they were designed 
to accommodate. The vast bulk of the position papers and testimony attest 
to this condition. It is under the weight of this premise that the following 
recommendations are made. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

All bills before the Legislature dealing with reorganization of edu- 
cational delivery services in the unorganized borough should be held in 
abeyance until this poper can be examined and bills necessary to bring 
about the recommendations that follow can be drafted. It is recommended: 
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pending legislaHon concerning education In the unorganized 
borough be deferred in favor of legislation designed to carry out 
the recommendations that follow. 

It is recommended that the act that created the Alaska State-Operated 
School System be amended to: 

1 ) make the Alaska State-Operated School System truly transi- 
tional; 

2) limit the responsibilities of its board of directors to operat- 
ing only those schools under its present authority ; 

3) specifically deny ASOSS the authority to approve plans 
promulgated by residents of local villages, towns or regions to 
assume authority for operation of their own scho ols. The experi- 
ence of ^he post clearly Indicates that an agency in transitional 
status should not have the responsibility for its own transition. 

4) Theact should be amended to provide a date beyond which 
all schools still unaccounted for as local districts shall by man- 
date of the Legislature assume school district status. It is sug- 
gested thaf the date for the final responsibility of ASOSS for rural 
schools be set no later than fiscal 1980. 

In light of major differences separating the rural and on-base system 
it is required that the two topics be dealt with separately when all legisla- 
tion affecting school administration, policy and programs are involved. It 
is recommended: 
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] ) responsibili ty for j3 1 1 odmim sl-rohve services for on-base 
scb2^ls ^be removed from fhe Alaska Sfafe-Operafed School Sysfem; 

5) confracl's fo rgchool op eraMon be negofriafed by the Deparfr- 
rng^of ^Educal-io n betweenj-he Sj-gj-e and the school disfricl- nearest 
f-Q/^clj aceni- fo or sjjrrounding fhe milii"^''/ base wifh fhe exception 
ofjj^^jr Ml'^"''/ bas ej)n fhe islan d of Adak, 

It ^'^^uld be pointed out fhat recommendations concerning on-base 
schools ar^ ^^j- forth without- the benefit of the same quantity of data gathered 
on the rur^' ^choois and thus o^e not as well qualified. Additional testimony, 
especi^ll/ fhe desirabi lify of a contract arrangement from locol school 
district ad^^hisfrators w(*io would have the bulk of added responsibility, is 
urged befc?*'^ final legislative ocfion is taken. It is recognized, in the 
base situa '^h^ as in the rural, that local conditions vary and no single solu- 
tion is lik^'v be workable. In all cases, representatives of teachers, 
school adi^'^isfrdtors, and parents in fhe on-bose system should be included 
in any de^^^^'cin-^fi^Qking process. Any acfion taken, however, should only 
be in the ^°^Vext of the on-base issue and not in association v^ith the rural 
issue , 

It ^ur opinion that most legal conditions necessary for residents of 
the unorgcJ'^'^ed borough to acquire local government control of schools are 
provided ip the existing stcJtutes for esfablishing municipalities. It is 
unnecsssat"/ ^nd undesirable to create any new special service districts or 
provid<2 fo^ '^clministration of schools in on extraordinary way. In fact, the 
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problems of school adminisfrafion today are in parf fhe producf of special Sfofe 
(ASOSS) and Federal (BlA) legislation designed and executed outside the 
usual standards for school governance. It is recommended therefore: 

1) no special units of government be created fro accommodate 
the governance of schools in t he unorganized borough; and 

2) the Department of Community and Regional Affairs, an d 
Education jointly study the changes that might be desired i n exist- 
ing municipal law to accommodate special conditions in t he un- 
organlzed borough. For example, the present population require- 
ments of a first class city may have to be modified, or restrictions 
on the number of representatives on borough boards may have to 
be adjusted to meet locally desired patterns of representation. 

A real shortcoming in rural Alaska at the present time is not the 
means or will to assume local control, it is due more to the lack of informa- 
tion on how to proceed, the lack of a planning mechanism and assistance, 
and the lack of training on how to operate once formed into a local unit. 
And because the development of local control over education is so inter- 
related with the development of local government, it is critical that special 
provisions be made for the dissemination of information about the nature of 
municipal law, school district operation, and the potential for organization 
as G local school district. This effort should be undertaken jointly by the 
Department of Education and the Department of Regional and Community 
Affairs. Residents of all rural communities must become fully aware of the 
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options open to them under existing municipal iaw and their implications. 
The dissemination, training and planning processes nocessary for all aspects 
of school district development-must be carried out in all communities of the 
unorganized borough, whether ASOSS or BIA. Therefore, it is recommended: 

1) regardless of the agen cy currently responsible for education 
in a community, neither the ASOSS nor the BIA shall be responsib le 
for primary management of the transition process; 

2) a Division of School District Development be^ established in 
the De partment of Education, parallel with the Department of Com- 
munity and Regional Affairs' Division of Local Government Assis - 
tance, to manage the transition process; 

3) appropriations be made to the Department of Education in 
an amount adequate to establish the above division at no less than 
two per cent of the current budget necessary to operate rural 
schools; and 

4) the Department of Community and Regional Affairs be appro- 
priated sufficient funds to expand their information and assistance 
services to areas seeking municipal status and that some portion of 
that staff be assigned to work directly with DOE . 

Present efforts of the Department of Education in this regard are in- 
adequate and Insufficient. This is due more to inadequate means than a 
lack of commitment. As demonstrated in their position paper it is.apparent 
that the Depdrtment of Education accepts the authority to fulfill its obli- 
gation as educational leader, but cannot until the Legislature provides the 
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financial means and vaiced suppart ta carry if aut. 

The successful management af the transitian pracess will require the 
new Divisian af Schaal District Develapment ta attend ta the fatal range af 
educatianal prablems assaciated with new district develapment. It is recam- 
mended that the new Divisian include the fallawing: 

1) disseminatian of infarmatian abaut aperating edu catian 
pragrams including fiscal matters, training af cammunity residents 
in cancepts af schaal gavernance, and arganizing a grants and 
assistance pragram far lacal planning effarts . 

2) Persans shauld be identified in ather agencies, including 
ASOSS and BlA, knawledgeable in matters included in transitia n 
process ta farm a cadre fram which ta draw the n eeded manpower. 
Other groups which shauld be involved in vorious phoses of tronsi- 
tion ore the Alaska Associotion of School Administrotors, the 
Association of Alosko School Boords, the Alosko Federotion of Mo- 
tives, the Alaska Motive Foundotion, the Motionol Education 
Association - Alosko, ond the University ond College systems of 
Alaska. 

3) Tro ining should torget o wider oudience thon usuolly is in- 
cluded in school boord troining. Troining should be co mmunity- 
bosed rorher than restricted to the current members of th e odvisory 
school boord. Other oudiences which must be includ ed in troining 
ore school administrators and teochers. Along with rurol residents, 
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fhey foo will be placed in a new and unfamiliar position and will 
be key people in fhe success or failure of new school sysfems , 

4) T he division should also develop guidelines and criferia for 
framing a long wifh each pofenfial disfricf as an infegral parf of 
the disfricf developmenf process. 

The school district development proc«^:.« has three phases. The pre- 
transitional phase is essentially the informatioi u\, planning and training 
period preparatory to forming a local unit of government capable of sus- 
taining a local school district operation. This period will require an empha- 
sis on concepts of municipal government and assistance in their formation and 
thus will require substantial input from the Department of Community and 
Regional Affairs as well as the new Division of School District Development. 

The trarsitional phase commences when a local district incorporates. 
Information, planning and training services must continue with emphasis on 
the management function of school dlslricts. <^ 

Phase three In the development process Is when the school district is 
fully operational- Assistance should continue to be made available on a 
fijW Departmental basis, just as all school districts should look to the De- 
partment of Education for leadership. 

To Initiate the first phase of the transitional process. It is recommended: 
1 ) a program of Incentive pla nning grants be created to which 

any group identifying itself as a potential school district can apply 

for the purposes of a) evaluating the feasibility of district forma- 

tion, b ) estimating the boundaries of the new district, c) planning 
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the strotegy for forming the locol government unit necessory for con - 
toining the school operation; 

2) the primory initiotive for seeking on incentive gront come 
from locol communities with g formol effort on the por t of the School 
District Development Division to encouroge porticipotion o f com- 
munities throughout the unorgonized borough; 

3) the criterio to determine who sholl receive gronts should be 
developed jointly by the Department of Educotion ond Deportment 
of Regionol and Community Affoirs but not until o mechonism has 
been estoblished by the two Deportments ossuring thot the locol 
Interest is served ; ond 

4) the obove incentive plonning gronts progrom be initioted 
immediotely through o specific oppropriotion . 

The experience of foilure in the post ond the voices of tlie present 
convince us thot only through locoi effort, with the proper time in which to 
goin the necessory confidence can o responsive educotionol structure emerge. 
Therefore it is recommended: 

A minimum formol tronsitionol phose of two yeors be es toblislied 
for oil new school districts. During tliis period the Division must 
continue to supply extensive support to officiols ond residents of 
the new district to ossure thot the process does not folter. 
It* is recommended thot school odministrotive units witliin the Bureau 
of Indion Affoirs be looked upon in the some light os the Alosko Stote-Opero- 
fed Schools in tliot: 
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1 ) local communities where BIA schools exist should receive the 
same inforr ctip n as to the rights and responsibilities of local districts 
and the same traini ng and p la nning assistance os other communities 
in Alaska to assure their ability to assume local educational respon - 
sibility; and 

; ,:...'2) the date of 1980 as the last year schools would fall under 
ASOSS applies equally to the Bureau of Indian Affairs' schools as 
do most other recommendations of this report . 

If is recognized that some communities are more ready than others to 
assume education responsibilities, therefore it is recommended: 

communities in the State with adequate p opulation and economic 
base be mandated to incorporate as first class cities or no les s than 
third class boroughs by the end of fiscal 1975. AAandating local 
control in areas judged to be in need and capable of handling and 
supporting a school system is not a new practice, but has been done 
in the more settled areas since statehood. 
The communities in line for mandatory action should be recommended fointly 
by the Department of Regional and Community Affairs and the Department of 
Education after selection according to criteria determined by the two Depart- 
ments. Such communities as Giennallen, Tok, Delta^ Metlakatia, and 
Heally-Clear come to mind as possible subjects for such action. 

Many of fhe people that contributed to the study this paper reports 
referred to masters of educational finance, but in most instances the subject 
failed \o develop substance because of inadequate information or because 
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questions posed had no known answers. Somewhat as an aside, as school *. 
finance was not a primary part of the study, it is believed by CNER that the 
amounts presently expended on education may be more than enough to accom- 
plish the goal of quality education in the unorganized borough and that the 
way the funds are packaged and distributed may be more at fault than their 
quantity. 

The seemingly endless round of requests for increased appropriations 
by ASOSS fo support new programs in the face of previously unsuccessful 
attempts at improving educational services is indicative of the much deeper 
problem of control discussed above. It also speaks to the rendition that far 
too little is known about financing educational programs in the unorganized 
borough. Therefore, it is recommended: 

the question of financing education be formally studied, as It 
applied to the rural schools and to the State as a whole . Though the 
foundation program has proven a notable start, far more advanced 
than many states, it now needs to be reviewed and appropriately 
revised, especially in light of implications for finance posed by 
the forthcoming rural districts and the winding down of ASOSS. 
The entire study process speaks to the extreme need for flexibility in 
educational program arrangements necessary to accommodate Alaska's widely 
diverse population and the desire to promote innovative approaches to quality 
educaMoii through the new structures. Thus, it is recommended: 

provisions be n iado f or a w aiver of school laws and ivyulatioiis 
upon iniliariv o of Hie loc al dishicf > Such a waiver provision would 
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require that the Commissioner of Education review all waiver requests 
and if approved, monitor the activities. 

Currently within the administrative structure of ASOSS there are ser- 
vices that if extended statewide would be of benefit to children attending 
schools everywhere in Alaska. It is recommended: 

the specific programs for media services under PERCY and teacher 
preparation under the Alaska Rural Teacher Training Corp and other 
functions such as program planning and evaluation and bilingual 
education be tr ansferred to the Department of Education and be- 
come a statewide support syst em for all Alaskan schools. The current 
level of such services would need to be studied carefully and ex- 
panded to meet statewide needs. 
It is recommended: 

the Commissioner of Education appoint a Native liaison to his 
staff, at a high level, to work with the numerous Native educational 
groups. Federal programs pertaining to education of Native children, 
the development of cross-cultural edu cation, and with the new Di- 
vision of School District Development . Given that rural Alaskan 
schools in the next decade will become independent locally-con- 
trolled districts and under the overall jurisdiction of DOE, this is 
looked upon as high priority. However, this appointment should be 
considered as only the beginning to having a Department staff which . 
more accurately reflects in its composition the people it serves. 
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The foregoing recommendaMons are concerned primarily with reorgani- 
zing the delivery of education to the unorganized borough. These recommenda- 
tions have been made in the hope that local initiative and political realities 
can join forces to promote effective^ far reaching change. While the changes 
recommended are not small in scope neither are the problems they are designed 
to solve. Changing the structure is only the beginning from which quality 
education can be allowed to emerge. The momentum for change has already 
begun but unless clear definition^ guidance^ and support are added at all 
levels throughout its course it will be dissipated in countless unproductive 
directions. 
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MEMORANDUM OF GENERAL AGREEMENT ON 
EDUCATIONAL POLICES BETWEEN THE 
STATE OF ALASKA— BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
REACHED IN WASHINGTON, D.C, 
1 March 1962 



1 . Public education in Alaska is a primary responsibility of the State of 
Alaska, This responsibility extends to all children within the State. 

2. The State government will do all that its resources will allow in order 
to meet the educational requirements of all its children. In the State's continu- 
ing effort to do all that might be expected, dose attention must be given local 
participation in the support of public school operations, 

3. The educational effort of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in Alaska has 
been and will continue to be directed toward the attainment of educational goals 
to which the State and Federal governments are committed but which cannot be 
attained by the State alone because of financial limitations, 

4. It is the mutual goal of the State and Federal governments to establish 
for all people in Alaska a single system of public elementary and secondary edu- 
cation , 

5. All public schools in the State of Alaska should ultimately be included 
in the State educational system notwithstanding that Federal financial participa- 
tion will remain essential for some time. 

6. It is agreed that there exists today a serious deficiency in the overall 
educational program in Alaska, particularly with respect to children of high 
school age who, for lack of facilities, are not in school. 

7. It is agreed that a closer coordination will be established between pro- 
grams of the Federal government which provide the State with financial aid for 
education. This will require cooperative planning by the State Department of 
Education, rhe U. S. Office of Education, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs^ 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs intends to operate its schools or otherwise fulfill its 
commitments to the education of Alaskan natives in a fashion consistent with 
educational policy as it is developed by the State of Alaska. However, it is a- 
greed that State policy should be formulated with full consideration of the limita- 
tions of law which govern Federal activities and financial contributions. 
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8. Although the Bureau has requested funds for planning new school 
facilities, the plan of the Bureau may be adjusted to conform as closely as pos- 
sible to the comprehensive educational programs to be developed by the State. 

9. It is agreed that the State of Alaska should formulate an overall plan 
with local participation for (a) expansion of present high school educational 
facilities, and (b) transfer of Bureau-operated schools to State management and 
operation. This planning, of necessity, will include Federal financial participa- 
tion. 

10. Such plan as the State formulates will be the basis for further discus- 
sions looking toward agreements which will coordinate Federal and State efforts 
in the educational field. 

n . It is especially to be noted that the Bureau in considering such plans 
as may be advanced by the State has no fixed objection to the location of high 
school facilities in any particular community, and it is hoped that State plans 
for school construction at Nome may be utilized within the overall program. 

12. It is agreed that the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the State of Alaska 
consider the establishment of regional comprehensive high schools with necessary 
domiciliary facilities an acceptable approach in providing secondary education* 

13. Nothing in this statement is to be interpreted as a commitment by 
either the State of Alaska or the Bureau of Indian Affairs to a particular approach 
in meeting the educational problems in Alaska which are of mutual concern. At 
such time as the State of Alaska provides policy guidelines for discussion with the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs it is hoped that a commitment to particular actions may 
be made at both the State and Federal levels. 



Source: Files of the State DefXirtment of Education. 
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University of Alaska 

FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 99701 



November 15, 1973 



This letter is to provide additional information on our meeting, "A Forum 
on Education in the Unorganized Borough," to be held on December 10, 11, and 12 
at the Holiday Inn, Anchor:ige. 

The "Forum" is being held under the auspices of Senator Lowell Thomas' 
Interim Gommittee on Prehigher Education and CNER, and will be chaired by 
Senator William Hensley . As we have discussed with you previously, the purpose 
of the "Forum" is to bring together all of the interested Native groups, legis- 
lators, agencies, and other interested citizens so that documentary evidence may 
be gathered and analyzed prior to the reg*j;i=ir session of the Alaska State Legis- 
lature in January. The Legislature will be <vonsidering the issue of control of 
bush education including the possible dece-rxtralization of Alaska State Operated 
Schools. Senator Thomas' committee is, therefore, hopeful that this "Forum" 
will provide th5> Legislature with "grassroots" input as well as other pertinent 
information as to the type of educational structure most desired and feasible in 
unorganized boroughs. 

The Center for Northern Education of the University of Alaska is a neutral 
agent bringing together the various concerned groups as described above. The 
Center will collate and analyze the collected material resulting from the "Forum" 
for presentation to Senator Thomas' committee. 

The Alaska Federation of Natives Human Resources Committee, the CNER 
Advisory Council, and Senator Thomas' committee have been involved in pre- 
liminary meetings on the subject. Agencies such as the Department of Education, 
Alaska State Operated Schools, Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the Department of 
Community and Regional Affairs have been consulted and intend to participate in 
the "Forum . " 

In order to expedite the meeting, we strongly urge all participants to 
prepare for presentation a position paper on the subject. Material to facilitate 
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your participation is attached. It would be most helpful, also, if an abstract 
that paper with fifty (50) copies be brought to :he meeting for distribution. 



If you have any questions, please call either of the following: 
Dr. Kathryn Heche 

Center for Northern Educational Research 
University of Alaska. Fairbanks 99701 
Phone: 479-7173^ /.e^- - 

Dr. Lou Jacquot 

Director of Native Affairs, CNER 
University of Alaska, Anchorage 99504 
Phone: 272-5522, Ext. 312 

We look forward to your continued interest in this matter of urgent 
importance. 

Sincerely, 



Kathryn Hecht 



Lou Jacquot 

L. ;fkc 

A tachment 
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DEVELOPING A POSITION PAPER 
ON EDUCATION IN THE UNOCGANIZED BOROUGH 



INTRODUCTION 

Much has been written and said on the nature of educational systems in 
rural Alaska during the post few years. Many suggestions have been made to 
change the existing structure and programs but little has actually emerged that 
is much different than the past. Recognizing, however, that new approaches to 
educational processes were increasingly being called for, a series of discussions 
and formal meetings were initiated early in 1973. This work was prompted by a 
letter to the Center for Northern Educational Research from the Commissioner of 
Education dated January 8, 1973, which read in part: 

"The long established and continuing concern to encourage a dynamic 
and responsive system of local education has prompted the State Board 
of Education to take action to facilitate greater local participation in 
the educational process. A portion of the statewide syr.*tm which con- 
stitutes a case in point can be found in the unorganized borough. State- 
operated School System central staff and the SOS Board hove been pro- 
posing that a system of increased local control be devised. Because 
there are implications for the entire Alaskan system of education, it 
appeared to both Mr. Friese and myself that the wisest course of action 
would be to examine this issue on a cooperative basis. 

"It is the Department's perception that the problem is not simply one 
of declaring, without warning or preparation, that all local com- 
munities incorporate as first class cities. Although the example used, 
i.e., incorporation, may be feasible for some locations, it would 
no doubt be extremely difficult to implement in other communities. 

"The point of mentioning this example is to illustrate the fact that we 
do not have sufficient information on the range of potential alterna- 
tives. Also, we have not analyzed the options we do know of for 
purposes of determining strengths, weaknesses, and appropriateness 
of application. 

"Our concerns are twofold. One, we wish to examine existing and 
potential structures for the management of education as they apply 
to the State. Two, we wish to improve the quality of the educational 
program. Because the personnel resources of the Department and 
SOS are primarily limited to regulatory function we do not have the 
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status of a neutral, nor are we staffed to respond to intensive re- 
search or analytic kinds of activities." 

In keeping with the concern expressed in the letter, a series of meetings 
was convened by CNER. These included both formal and informal gatherings of 
agency heads, statewide Native leaders, legislators, rural residents, and others. 
Also, early in 1973 legislation was introduced to reorganize the Alaska State- 
Operated School System. The initial bills introduced underwent considerable 
change through committee action and are still pending. Material concerning 
the bills and meetings are collected in the set of working papers entitled "Delivery 
of Educational Services in the Unorganized Borough" published by CNER. The 
meeting of December 10 ^ 12 will, in a sense, be the culminating meeting of 
the series. 

At the close of the legislative session :n rhe spring of 1973 or Interim 
Committee on Prehigher Education was established by the legislature, with Senafor 
Lowell Thomas, Jr, serving as chairman. This committee identified the need to 
study the issue of ASOSS "decentralization" as one of the two major questions 
they would address their attention ro during the interim between the two regular 
sessions of M;e current legislature. Since CNER had initiated efforts in this matter 
earlier in response to Commissioner Lind's letter and since some members of th« 
legislative interim Committee on Prehigher Educotlon are also members of CNER's 
Advisory Council, the interim committee chairman and the CNER director mutually 
agreed that a joint effort would be the most efficient way to accomplish a common 
purpose. This purpose, of course, is consistent with the initiol request from the 
Commissioner of Education to facilitate greater local participation in the educa- 
tional process and examine potential alternatives to existing educational systems. 

Much concern for the need of increased local participation and examina- 
tion of alternatives has also been expressed by Alaskan Native leaders. In a meet- 
ing in September sponsored by CNER, the Human Resources Committee of the Alaska 
Federation of Natives became a formal part of the analysis. Chaired by Mr. Mitch 
Demientieff, the AFN committee, composec^ of reoresentotlves of the regional 
corporations affiliated with AFN, set about the ^ork of assuring substantial Native 
and rural input into the process. 

During the period since this study has be«n anr-^rwoy, considerable interest 
has been shown in more than just the ASOSS decentralisation issue, and the much 
larger topic of "delivery of educational services to the entire unorganized borough" 
has frequently come up. This topic, therefore, includes the role and evenutol dis- 
position of the Bureau of Indian Affairs schools and small city districts. Personnel 
of the BIA will be presenting a position paper, and it is expected that regional 
representative*; the meeting will also address the larger issue. 

Thus, OS individuoi groups throughout Alaska prepare their views on alterna- 
tives to existing educational systems it needs to be kept in mind that a brood cross- 



section of Alaskdn society will be doing the same thing and that ultimately the 
legislators may utilize the many points of view that emerge in the process. Thus, 
the papers and the discussion they generate in the Forum scheduled for December 
could indeed bear heavily on the design of an improved educational system for 
much of Alaska. 

OPTIONS FOR DELIVERY OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

In order to help you organize your thinking about education in the un- 
organized borough, the following nine general options have been identified. Th^y 
are given here in their most general form to reflect the input of a large number cf 
source^ throughout the state without presenting the viewpoint of any particular 
agency, group or individual. The order in which they appear should not be taken 
to indicate anybody's particular preference. 

As you can see some of the options overlap one another, and others ar<^ 
addressed to only a narrow range of concerns. It should be noticed also that none 
of the options specify how they should be implemented or by whom, thus offering 
a variety of possible plans to bring them about. 

Each of the following options has been given a general temporary name to 
aid their discussion by groups developing position papers: 

1 . Local School Boards Option - under this option local school boards 
would be formed in each village and military reserve now under 
ASOSS. With this option each village would be granted the 
authority to control the delivery of education to its own children. 

2. Regionalization Option - this option would mean the formation of 
regional units to administer educational services for groups of 
villages. Such regional tnits would thus be larger than individuol 
villages but smaller than the current ASOSS structure. 

3. Education Contract Option - under this option educational services 
would be provided by contract. Contracts could be with any 
number of groups or agencies such as with regional Native cor- 
porations, private firms o>- even State or Federal agencies. 

4. Municipality Option - under this option villages could organize 
as boroughs or as first class cities to gain local control of edu- 
cation. This option is currently available on a voluntary basis 
to eligible communities but could be mod':' i^vailable to all by 
amending present law. 

5. Second Class City Option - under this option loco I control would 
be made possible by changing the legal responsibility of a second 
class city to include education. 
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6. SfQfus-quo Option - undgr this option ASOSS would continue to 
administer the delivery of education to the unorganized borough 
as is presently arranged. 

7. Transition Option - with this option ASOSS would continue to 

function for a limited time, during whicS a clearly specified 
transition plan would operate to phase the present ASOSS 
structure into one of the other options. 

8. On- Base Schools Option - this option removes the control of on- 
base schools from ASOSS to some other form of administration. 

9. Statewide System - vith this option former BIA, state-operated 
and district schools wouid be integrated into a single state- 
wide system. 

10. Undiscovered Options 

FACTORS TO CONSIDER IN DESCRIBING YOUR POSITION 

In order to be most effective yew position paper should deal with a wide 
variety of factors associated with the delivory* of quality education to each and 
every pupil. Some of these factors are identified here, and recognizSng a certoin 
amount of overlap among them, they are su^igested as possible things to <:onsider 
hi order to describe adequately bow your position could be implemented. 

Special Circumstances in Rural Alaska 

Several factors make Alaska unique in the kinds of special problems it 
has in delivery of education. Among these are: (a) its sparse population dis- 
tributed over a vast geographicnl area, (b) its great cultural diversity, (c) the 
Immense distances between centers of population, agency offices, and adminis- 
trative unit^, and (d) the present and future economic conditions affecting the 
lives of its people. 

Finan ce Factors 

What systen^j of fvntJncing V/?il best suit the position you ijko? For example, 
to whot extent mig!u it depend on the local tax base, the foundation formula, or 
full State fi-nding? What dependence might your position's impiementation have 
on present and future sources of Federal funds? 

Distribution of Control 

Under your position how should control over schools be distributed? Fo- 
example, three mijin levels of control are currently in operation ove * schools in 
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the unorganized borough — loccsi^ regional, and State. Authority over different 
components of scSoo! operation has fceen given to each of these levels.. How does 
^our position differ from w'nat is now in effect? For example, who should deter- 
min(5* curri^^ulum; recruit cnri sele'^t tecchers, order fuel and supplies, decide on 
new buiidir.g^' ^r.cai, regjonal, or State level persons? 

Plan of Im plgm ontation 

Some of the irj^portunt thtngs to consider in describing how your position 
could be implemented are: the length of time period needed for transition. 
(2) transition resources required from outside agencies, such as trc-ning in school 
board operation, of schoci administration, and (3) the interim future roles of 
ASOSS and the Bureau of Indian Affairs in Ardskan edlwga^ " ^ " 

Scope of Implementg^tion ^. 

This factor refers to the areas which would have to cooperate in order to 
bring your position into existence. For example, a position taking the "local 
school boards option" could involve the local area only, but a " regional ization 
option" would generally require several villages to cooperate. Other plans may 
Si^clude the whole unorganized borough or for that matter the entire State under 
a single system. 

Legislative Changes 

What existing State laws would need to be changed in order for your posi- 
tion to come into being? What new laws would have to be enacted? The legal 
factors are, of course, central to the entire discussion of the delivery of education 
in the unorganized borough so special care should be taken in the development of 
your position paper to account for present as well as future legislation. 

SUGGESTED STEPS TO DEVELOP A POSITION PAPER 

These steps are suggested as a way of getting the most impact out of your 
position paper. They are suggestions only in. the sense that there may be no one 
best way to present all positions. 

The first suggested step is to sele^TtKfe-cmtion or combination of options 
■ from the preceding list which corfie closest to youiNaiwn position. While it is rec- 
ognized that probably none of the options fit your ideas exactly, starting with 
the closest one makes a good beginning point. 

Second, before developing your posiHon further, discuss why you did not 
choose other options • What makes them unsuitable from your point of view? The 
main reason for this step is so all of the disadvantages of each option can be fully 
reviewed . 
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The third step is to make whatever modifications and elaborations you 
need to make the option(s) you chose in step one reflect fjlly your own position. 
Your paper should describe in detail the factors you have identified as necessary 
for implementation. This step added to the two above will result in a complete 
position paper. (See the final section for an cutline of factors to consider). 

Finally, in order to present your position at the December Forum on Edu- 
cation in the Unorganized Borough, it is suggested you also prepare a brief (one 
or two-page) summary of your position paper for presentation and discussion. 



POSITION PAPERS 



The following Position Papers were pre- 
pared before the Forum was held. They were pre- 
sented at the Forum. They have been retyped into 
a uniform format and corrected for typographical 
and other minor errors. Nothing of the content 
has been changed . 



Department of Education 
Presented by: Marshall Lind 



ABSTRACT ; 

The Department of Education recognizes the important role that it, as regu- 
lator of the total state public education program, must play in resolving the inade- 
quacies and problem situations inherent in the present system of education as applied 
to the unorganized borough. However, the Department also recognizes that alter- 
natives to present practice cannot be determined without the involvement of the 
affected population. For this reason, the Department has declined to formulate 
a final position on the question under discussion until broadbased citizen input 
could be obtained and analyzed in light of the larger educational questions facing 
the State, In adopting or developing a position on education in the unorganized 
borough, the Department will be guided by various considerations, which are, in 
its opinion, essential characteristics of an acceptable alternative or strategy. 

A first consideration deals with the State's responsibility for the education 
of all of its citizens, which implies that the present State-Federal operation must 
at some date be phased out in favor of a single State-supported system. This con- 
sideration carries with it the stipulation that the present two-pronged method of 
State educational financing be resolved in favor of a financing system which treats 
all educational programs in the same manner. 

A third consideration is the necessity for local program and policy control 
•vtthin a systematic organization of the statewide educational effort. Coupled 
v*ith local control of education is the larger question of governmental organiza- 
tion and the assumption of other governmental duties and responsibilities. Final 
Departmental considerations deal with the time and financial resources necessary 
at the local level for adequate local determination and the need for a unified 
approach to the educational problems of the various locutions and communities 
which make up the present unorganized borough. 

BACKGROUND: 

The Department of Education, in analyzing the question of education in 
tlie unorganized borough, recognizes its unique role with respect to educational 
administration and planning in Alaska, 

Article VII, Section I of the Constitution of the State of Alaska assumes 
educational responsibility for the State: "The Legislature shall by general law 
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establish and maintain a system of public schools open to all children in the 
State." ^ By Alaska statute, the Department of Education is delegated "general^ ^ 
supervision over the public schools of the state except the University of Alaska J' 
(Exhibit A contains pertinent articles of the Constitution and State statutes). 

This regulatory function, encompassing as it does the entire public ele- 
mentary and secondary school system of the State, extends to educational activity 
in the unorganized borough and places on the Department a responsibility for such 
education which is shared by no other agency or group in the State/ with the ex- 
ception of the Legislature. 

In addition to this regulatory functio i, the Deportment as the general - 
ministrative head of the State's educational i/stem assumes the role of educational 
leader. This leadership role is precisely mandated by statute. AS 14,07. 020(2) 
requires the Department to "study the conditions and needs of the public schools 
of the State and adopt and recommend plans "or the improvement of the public 
schools." 3 

Leadership in today's social milieu is evolving from a function residing in 
one single entity to a function requiring the cooperation of all social segments 
which will be affected by policy decisions and changing program directions. 

Thus, while the Department's regulatory function endows it with the power 
to make decisions concerning the delivery of educational services to the unorgan- 
ized borough, its leadership function demonds that such decisions cannot be made 
unilaterally. It is because of these two points — i.e., the Department's man- 
dated responsibility to study, evaluate and improve the corJitions and needs of 
public education for the entire State and its desire to base educational decisions 
on the nee-is and desires of the population to be serviced— that the Department 
welcomes the cooperation of the Center for Northern Educational Research and the 
Interim Legislative Cominittee in analyzing the issues and complexities of the 
question at hand . 

While the Deportment does not wish to formulate a position relative to 
education in the unorganized borough until it has received and analyzed the con- 
cerns of the affected population, it has isolated several factors which, \:\ its posi- 
tion of responsibility for the entire State public education system, the Department 
puts forth as necessary components of any acceptable solution strategy. 

Because these factors parallel in many aspects the six points for considera- 
tion established by the Center for Northern Educational Research, the Department 
will, in the remainder of this paper, follow the suggested outline, presenting in 
each area those elements which are considered necessary for a viable plan of 
educational service delivery for the unorganized borough. 

Special Circumstances in Rural Alaska 

The unique characteristics of rural Alaska, occasioned by large geographi- 
cal distances, low population density, cultural diversity and sporadic transportation 
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and communication networks, require careful consideration in the development of 
educational plans and operations in the unorganized borough. Of necessity, an 
acceptable plan must account for these characteristics. However, of major con- 
cern to the Department of Education is the present duality of educational delivery 
components in the unorganized areas of the State. As mentioned above, the Con- 
stitution mandates that a system of public c 'ucation open to all children of Alaska, 
be established and maintained by the State. While this constitutional mandate 
has been fulfilled in Alaska in the view of the courts (See Order Denying Motion 
for Summary Judgement, Molly Hootch, et. aL , vs. Alaska State-Operated 
School System, at. al. ), the Department recognizes that the present educational 
system, administered in part by the State and in part by the Federal government 
through the Bureau of Indian Affairs, fails to provide coordinated educational 
services to Alaska's rural population. 

Therefore, the Department insists that any proposed solution to the problems 
of educational organization and services in the unorganized borough must address 
the inconsistencies occasioned by this duality of educationol control, with the 
eventual establishment of a single, unified,- state system of public education for 
all Alaska. 

Finance Factors 

At present, educational services for the State are financed through three 
separate methods of fiscal distribution and control. For the major public school 
organization in the State, which is composed of local city and borough districts 
under the general policy and management and control of the State Board of Educa** 
tion, school finance is based on the Foundation Support fVogram formula. Briefly, 
this formula disburses funds from State sources to support the costs of the basic 
instructional prooram within each district. At present, the Foundation Program in 
Alaska guarantees each district a minimum of 90% of basic instructional support, 
with some districts receiving up to almost 100% State support for basic program 
costs. Funds to districts are generated on the basis of student enrollment, cal- 
culated in instructional units, and are disbursed, with some adjustments to accbunt 
for differing size of districts, concentration of students and geographical location, 
ijus, the intent of the Foundation Program is to assure that cost-per-pupil expendi- 
ture:,, for basic educational services, are fairly comparable across the state. Under 
this educational organization, local communities are required to assume a certain 
portion of the costs for the basic educational program. The percentage of local 
effort diffors from district to district ranging from a high of 10% to a low of .64%, 
depending on the assessed valuation per child. Those communities which wish 
to add to the basic instructional offerings of the district's program can raise local 
revenues over and above that necessary for its support of the basic educational 
program or may seek and secure Federal categorical program funds. (Exhibit B 
sets out the percentages of State support for basic instructional costs for each of 
the local city and borough districts). Whatever the source of revenue however, 
local. State or Federal — educational expenditures in the local district are at 
the discretion of the local board of education, subject to pertinent State or Fed- 
eral statutes and regulations. Additionally, the amount to be made available 
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from local sources is determined by the city council or the borough assembly. 
While local board authority is thus circumscribed to a certain extent, the local 
board does exercise fiscal, and through it, program control of its educational 
program . 

In contrast with the Foundation Support program method of financing are 
the financing systems of the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) and the Alaska State- 
Operated School System (ASOSS) educational programs. In the case of the 
Bureau, funds for educational services are allocated by the U. S. Congress and 
distributed to the BIA Area Office for Alaska. Distribution of funds to support 
local programs is made by the Area Office not on the basis of per-pupil costs or 
basic program support but according to factors particular to BIA administrative 
and organizational patterns. No provisions are made for local contributions, and 
local communities may not apply directly for Federal categorical program funds, 
although some Federal categorical funds are received and disbursed through the 
Area Office. In a somewhat similar manner, the Alaska State-Operated School 
System is financed by a direct State appropriation which is disbursed to local pro- 
grams through a central administrative office. Again, this direct legislative 
appropriation is not tied through a formula to per-pupil or basic programs costs, 
but is calculated on the basis of ASOSS central office budget requests. As is the 
case with the BIA, no provisions are made for local contributions either to the 
basic instructional program or for increased program offerings and scope. 

ASOSS as it is presently organized receives a preferential rate in calcu- 
lating funds under P.L. 874; this preferential rate is twice that accruing to local 
districts in organized boroughs and incorporated cities. However, unlike city 
and borough districts which receive P.L. 874 funds over and above the basic 
foundation support entitlement, funds accruing to ASOSS under P.L. 874 are 
received by the State and reallocated to ASOSS as a part of the direct legislative 
appropriation. Thus, the amount available to ASOSS under P.L. 874 directly 
affects the amount of General Funds monies appropriated to ASOSS by the Legis- 
lature, and is not added on to the allocation over and above a star ' ^ base 
level of General Fund support. 

ASOSS, as a separate single school district, may apply for funds under 
federal categorical programs; however, such funds may not be expended by ASOSS 
without direct approval from the Legislature, either through the normal budget 
cycle or through affirmative action by the Legislative Budget and Audit Committee. 
(Exhibit C contrasts the three methods of educational finance currently in opera- 
tion in the State). 

It is the Department of Education's position that such diverse methods of 
financing local programs are detrimental to establishment and maintenance of 
comparable, high quality educational services throughout the State. Stemming 
from the first Departmental concern— that of providing for a single unified approach 
to the delivery of educational services throughout Alaska — is the Department's 
belief that the State must ultimately assume major financial responsibility for all 
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elementary and secondary public education within its boundaries. In line with 
this belief, the Department would require that an acceptable solution to the 
question of education in the unorganized borough take into consideration present 
BIA and other Federal support of educational programs. While arguments can be 
made in favor of both of the financing methods currently employed by the State — 
i.e., the Foundation Support FVogram and the direct legislative appropriation— 
any proposed plan must provide for equitable distribution of State financial re- 
sources across communities, 

1) by placing all educational activity under the Foundation program 

2) by extending direct, full state support to city and borough districts as 
well as the present ASOSS, or 

3) by proposing a modified or new approach to the question of educational 
financing. 

Distribution of Control 

In its letter to the Center for Northern Educational Research concerning 
the question of education in the unorganized borough, the Department of Educa- 
tion stated that "The long established and continuing concern to encourage a 
dynamic and responsive educational system of local education has prompted the 
State Boord of Education to take action to facilitate greater local participation 
in the educational process."^ This concern for local participation will continue 
to influence the Department as it considers alternatives to present educational 
processes and programs in the unorganized borough. School programs operated in 
incorporated cities and organized boroughs both in Alaska and elsewhere in the 
nation traditionally have been financed in port by a local contribution which 
was often a major source of support. This contribution brought with it local de- 
termination of how educational funds would be expended and provided an effec- 
tive vehicle for both policy and operational control of the educational effort. 
This historical basis for local control — that is local fiscal effort — has been so 
firmly entrenched in the philosophy of the American educational system that it 
has only recently, with the advent of increased State and Federal support, been 
called into question. Within the context of the present discussion, this historical 
basis has been offered in the past as an argument for limiting local educational 
program control to those communities and areas which show local financial effort. 

However, recent educational research studies focusing on the locus of 
program control have discovered that the degree of local control exercised is not 
necessarily a direct reflection of the amount of fiscal effort. In considering the 
question of program control, the Department of Education supports the point of 
view proffered by AAort, et. a I., that "the agency responsible for raising the 
revenue does ^ot necessarily need to be the agency that has ultimate discretion 
in spending." Local control can, and should be exercised even though local 
support is limited. Such local control exists at present as a principal characteristic 
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of the State's major method of services delivery—the local city and borough school 
districts — although it is not found to the same extent in the other two methods, i.e. 
the BIAand the ASOSS. 

The Department of Education, in A Planning Statement for Education in 
Alaska, (Exhibit D) prepared in March, 1973, states as its primary argument for 
local control that "Educational decisions affecting present experiences and future 
lives of the State's youth can no longer be made at places geographically or politi- 
cally distant from the students themselves. Local communities can no longer be 
called upon to support and become involved in educational programs v^ich are 
drafted without respect to the distinct needs, problems and desires of the communi 

The Planning Statement goes on to say that "The problem then, is to create 
a system of public education which will realistically attend to the factors of State 
and Federal funding and the politicalization of education on a statewide and 
national level, while at the same time returning policy and direction to local 
control (emphasis added)". ^ The Department will continue to use this statement 
as a benchmark against which to evaluate proposed alternatives to present educa- 
tional services in the unorganized borough. 

Plan of Implementation 

In judging the adequacy of the Implementation plan of any pi'oposed al- 
ternative to present practice, the Department of Education would focus on several 
aspects. First, an acceptable proposal must consider the additional time and 
financial resources necessary to local communities if they are to fully consider 
implications of the proposed plan as well as available alternatives to any one plan. 
Thus, the Department would disallow for its support any proposal which 

1) requires immediate implementation without allowing for local planning 
ard consideration and 

2) which requires local communities to assume planning or operational 
functions without providing the necessary fiscal and human resources. 

In addition to the above two aspects, the Department would look, in an 
acceptoble plan, for an implementation strategy which follows or modifies only 
slightly, present procedures for governmental organization and/or the assumption 
of governmental powers. In this respect, the Department would look for an im- 
plementation process which 

1) considers existing Constitutional and Statutory mechanisms for local 
determination, and 

2) provides orderly procedures for local assumption of organization and 
operational patterns which will accomodate future as well as present needs. 
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By reasons of this last point, the Department would reject alternatives which 
focus on short term solutions to the problems of education in the unorganized 
borough, in favor of an alternative or alternatives which appear to be workable 
over a longer period of time. 

Scope of Implementation 

In analyzing the adequacy of scope of alternatives offered to present 
educational services in the unorganized borough, the Department follows the 
principles stated in the recent Superior Court Decision for the Hootch vs. SOS 
case. "Consistent with a Constitutional mandate to maximize local government 
and local governmental authority throughout the State of Alaska, and to avoid 
overlapping and inconsistent levels of government, our Constitution provides for 
only two types of government — cities and boroughs."^ (Exhibit E contains the 
entire Superior Court Decision in the case). In accordance with this mandate, 
the Department looks toward an educational plan for the unorganized borough 
which will consider the larger question of municipal and regional governance in 
total . On the other hand, the Department would reject those alternatives which 

1) impose or suggest additional or new forms of government, or 

2) which interefere — either initially or in longer term — with the orderly 
process of governmental organization in the unorganized borough. 

For reasons of direct of potential interference with the Constitutional pro- 
visions for local governance and governmental functions, the Department con- 
siders as unacceptable those alternatives by which 

1) small local communities, in isolation from the rest of the unorganized 
borough, gain authority to control the educational program or 

2) by which the educational function is delegated to regions or areas 
without concern for the eventual organization of local governmental units within 
the unorganized borough. 

Legislative Changes 

Although the Department of Education does not at this time propose legis- 
lative changes in statutes dealing with education in generol or with education in 
the unorganized borough in particular, it is recognized that some changes may need 
to be made in existing State law before an alternative to present practice could b 
implemented. While the Department would support such ch/'mges or additionas 
which are essential to the legality of an acceptable strategy, it would reject al- 
ternatives which call for the following types of legislative cKanges. First, the 
Department could not support proposed legislation whi^h prolongs or widens the 
present discrepancy in educational program support from State sources. Second, 
proposed legislation which calls for special patterns of local governmental 
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organization would not be acceptable to the Department, for the reasons outlined 
above. Finally, proposed legislation which allows or mandates local action with- 
out accompanying financial support to the involved communities would be dis- 
allowed by the Department as unrealistic and unworkable. 
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EXHIBIT A 



The Conis dtution of the State of Alaska 

Article VII 
Health, Educa^m, and Welfare 

Secti on L Public Educat a legislature shall by general law establish and 

mahmin a system of public schools open to all children of the State, and may 
provide for other public educational institutions. Schools and institutions so 
e^blished shall be free from sectarian control No money shall be paid froir. 
f tibifc f^mds for the direct benefit of any religious or other private educational 
tostitudon. 

Chapter 07, Administration of Public Schools. 
Article 1. Department of Education 

Section 14.07.0 J0, Department of Education. The Department of Education 
includes the ccrrSrlssioner of education, the state Dcard of Education, and 
the staff necessary to carry out the functions of the department. (Sec. 1 

ch 98 SLA ii^ :^; 

Section 14.07.020. Duties of the department. The department shall 
^J^ exercise general supervision over the public schook of 
the state except ths University of Alaska; 

(2) stud/ the conditions and needs of the pubUc schook of 

the state and adopt cr recommend plans for the improvement of the public 
schook; 

(3) providt advisory and consultative services to all public 
school governing bodies and personnel; 

(A) prescribe by regulation a minimum course of study for the 
public schools; 

(5) establish, in coordination with the Department of Health 
aid Wdlfare, a program for the continuing education of children who are 
hM in detention facilities in the state during the period of detention; 

(6) accredit the - public, private, and denominational schook 
which meet accreditation standards prescribed by regulation by the depart- 
ment; 

(7) prescribe by regulation, after consultation with the Departn^ent 
of Health and Welfare, standards that will assure healthfv' ond safe conditions 
in th& public schook of the state; 
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(3) in cooperation M the Department of Health and Welfare, exercise 
general supervision over ppolic and private preelementary schools and over the 
educational component of nurseries as defined in AS 47.35.080 (4); preelementary 
schools in this paragraph means schools for children ages three through ^J^e ^ears 
when the schools' primary function is educational. (Sec. 1 ch 98 SLA 1966; 
Sec. 2 ch 69 SLA 1971) 
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EXHIBIT B 
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EXHIBIT C 



Foundation Program 



Comparison of Three Methods of School Finance 
Currently in Operation in Alaska 



BIA 



ASOSS 



!• Basic ftogram Support 
provided by state funds ac- 
cx)rding to established formula 



.1. Basic program support 
provided by federal direct 
appropriation. 



1. Basic program sup- 
port provided by direct 
appropriation of Legis- 
lature. 



2. Basic program supported 
by both state (minimum 90%) 
and local (maximum 1^%) 
ftuids. 

3. State support remains 
ocmstant according to for nula 
(txcept for across the board 
increases from time to time). 

4. P.L. 874 goes directly -to 
Mch eligible district at the 
ftandard rate (50^ d). 



2. Basic program supported 
totally by federal fiinds; no 
state or local contribution. 



3. Federal support may 
fluctuate from year to 
year. 



4. No P.L. 874 



2. Basic program sup- 
ported by both state 
and federal funds; no 
local contribudon. 

3. State support directly 
affected by availability of 
federal funds (PX. 874). 



4. P.L. 87^ funds al- 
located at preferential rate 
(100%); received by legis- 
lature and treated as general 
fund monies to support 
direct f ;>oronriation. 



5. Federal categorical grant 
mofues sought and utilized 
It discretion of local Board 
off Education and administra- 
tion, subject to federal re<m- 
Ifltions. 



6. Local school ard 
empowered to mike ex- 
penditures against state, 
federal or local ^unds 
sBocations. 



EKLC 



5. Federal categorical gi-ant 
monies available to local com- 
munities at discretion of Area 
Office. 



6. Area office empowered to 
make expenditures against 
funds received. 
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5. ;r»ec?'>!->* caf* cirical 
qj^ml if^^^"^: avai:5^;r» to 
ASCiiS a.S' a separate dis- 
trict; available to local com- 
munities at discretion of 
Board of Directors arid 
central administrstion; all 
federal categorical yrant 
expeditures req ' ^ rrior 
approval by legislatiu'e . 

6. Board of Directors for 
ASOSS empowered to make 
expenditures against funds 
received according to leois- 
lative line item appropi^iatiop 
Departures from approved 
budget require prior legiSv 
lative approval. 



7. State impact funds dis- 
tributed to districts which 
have substantial numbers of 
cWldren whose parents live 
and/or work on state pro- 
perty 

8. Cigarette Tax • Funds 
allQcated to districts on a 
fccmula basis for construc- 
tion and major rehabilitation. 

9. School construction (Debt 
service) State pays 50% of a 
districts Annual payments for 
capital outlay. Based upon 
expenditures 2 yrs. prior to 
current fiscal year. 



7. None 



^ 

8. Direct Appropriation 



9. Direct Appropriation 
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7. None 



8. Direct Appropriation 



9. Direct Appropriation 
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EXHIBIT D 
The Department of Education 
A PLANNING STATEMENT 
FOR EDUCATION IN ALASKA 

BACKGROUND: 

Traditionally, control and administration of public education h been' 
balanced between the local community and the State, although by constitutional 
mandate, the State has responsibility for regulation and supervision of statewide 
educational programs. In earlier times, Joca! needs and desires effectively in- 
fluenced the shape of the program and policy operation within the local district. 
Consumer input was regarded as a real and necessary fact of life in providing 
educotion for the young people of a stable community. 

With increasing communication between communities, and with the advent 
of a highly mobile, transient population, iocal control gradually gave way to 
more pervasive State authority. Seeking to guarantee that all of the S^ate*s 
children received education of equal jality came to demand certain universal 
mandates and regulations which superseded and at times, conf cted with, the 
wishes of the local "consumer'* - be he taxpayer, student or the community ot 
large. 

In the post several decades, even the State's constitu^' nal authority for 
providing regulation and leadership to the statewide educational program became 
secondary to national priorities, set by the Federal government. The "educational 
crisis'* of the past several years has been occasioned, in large part, by the per- 
ceived erosion of local control or input into the community's educational programs 
and policy. Nation^?! priorities and State regulations, while conceived largely 
in an effort to assure "quality control" over the educational process, have in 
many cases produced the opposite effect - that is, they have sought to equate 
"quality" with "similarity" often at the expense of the individual education 
product, thectudent. 

The Alaska Department of Education, in examining its constitutional man- 
date of supervising and providing leadership to the State's educational corrsrnurj/ty, 
became increcsfngly av/are or Jhe paradoxical nature of its assigned role. the 
other hand, the Department is charged with carrying out o variety of regulatory 
functions de'^-ws. omogenize" the educational programs offered orounc ^he 
State. 0;i the ortiei nand, the role of educational leader, the findings of respected 
educational research and the exprc3Ji- public discor, cnt with the nature and 
effects of the educational pvcc^ss d ^nunJ tliat the Departtnefit become more, rather 
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than less, concerned wifh fhe individualized needs and unique desires of f he stu- 
dent, his home and community. 

Careful analysis of existing administrative structures, regulations and 
assigned responsibilities for the State's educational program reveals that much of 
the educational decision-making has shifted upward to the next governmental level. 
Thus, as remarked above, questions which directly affect local school policy and 
operation are decided at the State level, while questions dealing with statewide 
educational priorities have subtly shifted to the Federal government. 

The problem, fhen, is to create a system of public education that will real- 
istically attend to the factors of State and Federal funding, the politicalization 
of education on a statewide and national level, while at the same time returning 
policy and direction to the local level. 

juch a system will necessarily be characterized by growing decentralization 
especially in the areas of policy and decision-making concerning local educational 
programs. Educational decisions affecting present experiences and future lives of 
the State's youth can no longer be made at places either geographically or politi- 
cally distani" from the students themselves. Local communities can no longer be 
called upon to support and become Involved in educational programs which are 
drafted without respect to the distinct needs, problems and desires of the community 

THE ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE - 

The Alaska Department of Educa^'ion looks toward an educational structure 
in which communities are enabled and encouraged to formulate educational policy, 
plan educational programs and manage the local educational enterprise. Problems 
of logistics, i.e., orcJering, processing and delivering supplies, maintenance of 
sophisticated accounting systems, sp; cialized information and support services - 
may continue to be centralized at some point near to but not a part of the local 
school's community, in the interests of economy . The Department recognizes the 
possibility that the return of imporiint educational powers and responsibilities to 
locol control may not always prove the most cost/efficient means of delivering 
educational services to the State's young people. However, the Department is 
willing fo accepr a certain amount of duplication of effort and multiplicity, 
whether it be in the form of "Service Areas" or districts, to assure that educational 
services are indeed responsive to the needs and desires of the student and his home 
community. ^ ^ 

POTENTIAL CHANGE IN STATUTE, REGULATION, AND ROLES 

For such an educati' \o\ structure to be viable, certain legal and regulatory 
constrainl"s now existing must be amended or removed^ The long historical concern 
of legislatures and State departments of eo*L?cation for the Inputs Into the educallonal 
process - that is, the seleciion and training of teachers, the number of days in 
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session, the number of credits required for graduation - is changing, in this era of 
"accountability'" into a concern for educational outputs - that is, the students 
themselves and what they have or have not gained fro.n their educational exper- 
iences. The classic discovery of the past decade, that the quantity of educational 
inputs does not guarantee the quality of the resulting output, has been difficult 
for educators and legislators alike to face. However, unless State decision makers 
can begin to focus on realistic ways of improving the quality of the student's school 
experience, educational costs will continue to escalate with no visible affect in 
terms of Increased effectiveness. In the opinion of the Al iska Department of Edu- 
cation, concern for outputs requires that school laws and regulations cease to be 
preoccupied with dictating quantity - in terms of teachers, timft, 'Jj^i^ss or 
whatever - and begin to establish processes by which the local v • itself 

can move toward providing high quality education. A prirrio e • lis 
change In emphasis is the school accreditation procedure. At ^ . -le State 
attempts to assess the quality of educational services in terms of the kind of edu- 
cational inputs described above. Thus, to become accredited in the State, a 
school must meet certain minimum requirements dealing with the training and back- 
ground -^^ teochei-s and administrators; the 180 day school year; provis' n of library 
and ctrrain other support services, etc. Under the kind of education structure out- 
lined in this paper, emphasis in the accreditation procedure would shift. Districts 
and local schfools would be required to provide evidence that their educational 
programs were directed toward and were remediating identifier substantiated 
learning needs of their students. Here, the quality of the educational services- 
provided would be assessed by determining the effect such services had on the 
performance of the student; in other words, such an accreditation procedure 
focuses on the output, ths ra I $on d' etre of the educational projjram - the student. 

To t^his point, our focus has been on benefits accruing lo local communities 
under the proposed educational structure. However, return to local control does 
not mean an abdication of the State's overall responsibility for \'he total educa- 
tional program within its borders. A new educational structure Leased on providing 
relevant and necessary educa^ional services to individual stude^^tr. through the 
mechani.m of increased local control enhances the State's ability to function as 
regulator of quality and leader of necessary educational change. 

Accountability for educational outputs is a responsibility of the Alaska 
Department of Education as much as of the local district. Expenditure of human, 
financial and time resources at the St'Jle level must be directed at N'lslble and 
defensible changes in the quality of school experiences. Under the; present edu- 
catlonc' structure, however, the Department of Education sometimes finds itself 
in \Ue posillon of impediment to rather than the facilitator of needed educational 
changes. Hamstrung by geographical, emotional and political distance from the 
action ground of education - the local school and classroom - State level edu- 
cational dc^hion-makers are hard pressed to trace beneficial effects of programs 
and decision:, to the individual student. 

By re!^Tning to local communities much of the control over educational 
decisions for program policy, the Oepartment can begin to focus its resources on 
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assisting districts and local schools to attock known learner needs. By providing 
consultation, support services and expertise to locals for the solution of identified 
educational problems, the Alaska Department of Education could assume its con- 
stitutional role as guardian of the quality, of the State's educational enterprise. 
It is only v/hen State level expenditures, of whatever nature, can be directly 
tied to the improved performance and well-being of individual students that State 
level educational administration can be deemed truly accountable. 

THE DECISiON/NAANAGEMENT PROCESS; 

The following diagram presents a graphic overview of a proposed educa- 
tional process which begins and ends by focusing on the needs of individual students 

As can be seen by the diagram, the process begins with an assessment at 
the level closest to the student - his community - of his individual learner needs. 
From these identified needs, districts and communities develop objectives for 
their educational program. Once these objectives have been formulated, they 
will be pooled and analyzed by a team composed of SEA (State Educational 
Agency) and LEA (Local Educational Agency) representatives. From this analysis, 
the SEA will identify certain objectives, common to all or most local communities, 
and will base its activities and expenditures on assisting locals to meet their edu- 
cational objectives. After programs have been implemented, the results will be 
evaluated to determine if, in fact. State and local level activity has resulted 
in improved student performance . 

The State Department of Education believe;; that such a process, whereby 
educational priorities fbrthe State are set with relotion to documented "sarner 
needs, rather than to national or State perceptions of learner needs, is a realistic 
and humanistic approach for assuring quality education for all of the State's stu^.;, 
dents. 
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State-Operated School System 
fVesented by: Stanley Friese 



The Board of Directors of the Alaska State-Operated School System has 
unanimously supported the concept of decentralization of (educational services to 
the Unorganized Borough. Furthermore, the Board has repeatedly and consistently 
^demonstrated this support jyTrough actions and deeds since its inception as a sep- 
arate school system. ^ ^ 

The Board position differs from the thrust of proposed legislation in one 
basic area — that of implementation. It is the policy of the Board of Directors 
\o permit the local school or local area to assume more local control, and thereby 
effectively decentralize the system rather than having the terms of decentralization 
thrust upon it. 

Throughout the history of providing educational services to the people of 
the Unorganized Borough, it has been a case of one agency after another directing 
and dictating the methods and facilities assumed to be required. In all cases, these 
methods and facilities were determined by relatively uninformed agencies, because 
none of them ever attempted to obtain input from the people it was serving. 

The Board of Directors of ASOSS has reversed this bureaucratic attitude 
and has actively sought suggestions, ideas and proposals from the people of the Un- 
organized Borough. Many people from many villages throughout the system have 
expressed their appreciation to ASOSS for its interest, and have said so to the 
various committees and panels which have been studying the problems of decent^ 
ralization. 

The Board feels that legislation to assist or to affect decentralization 
should support the basic premise that the local school or local area be permitted 
to move in these directions: 

1 . That the local people be given the right to select the specific method 
or vehicle In moving toward local control. . 

2. That the local people be given the option of determining the degree of 
local control they wish to assume. This degree is unlimited; they mdy choose to 
assume full control as an independent district or any lesser amount even to^retaln- 
ing the status quo. 

V 

3. That the local people be given an unlimited period of time to move 
toward local control, thus permitting each school or area to advance at its own 
rate. 
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4. That the local people be given the right to continue to increase their 
degree of local control as they develop the skill and experience levels required. 

The Board of Directors of ASOSS is firmly committed to these basic prin- 
ciples and recognizes that the end result will be the eventual dissolution of the 
ASOSS as it exists today. The Board contends that to do anything less would be 
detrimental to education in the Unorganized Borough. 



Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Presented by: Emil Kowalczyk 



The Bureau of Indian Affairs' official position on the delivery of educa- 
tional services in the unorganized borough is currently based on prior commit- 
ments with the State of Alaska and new policy directions being promulgated by 
the Deportment of Interior. 

The agreement with the State of Alaska calling for a single system of 
education in the State was spelled out in AN OVERALL EDUCATION PLAN 
FOR RURAL ALASKA In 1963 and reviced in 1968. Although this document needs 
to be brought up to date, it provides for the State to assume responsibility for the 
total educational program in Alaska. A suggested time table for an orderly pro- 
cess of transfer of school was outlined. It involved planning a program to inform 
and to develop community readiness, which would involve parents, students, 
civic and tribal groups, and local school boardi.. • 

It established for each school a time table of events two years in advance 
of the contemplated transfer which included proposed school construction and/or 
repair, teacher orientation and agreements respecting continued service, local 
and statewide publicity, school board training, and dates of transfer of adminis- 
trative responsibility and physicahplant. 

The Bureau has reduced its direct education responsibilities for operation 
of day schools In the unorganized borough from about 82 day schools to 53 since 
that time. Plans for the transfer of the remainder of these 53 schools were temp- 
orarily postponed at the request of the State of Alaska. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs, nationally, as a result of President Nixon*s 
special message to Congress on Indian Affairs, July 8, 1970, has stressed Indian 
involvement in those decisions that have an effect on their programs. In the 
packet you will find the steps the Bureau Is proposing to implement the self- 
determinatior^ policy. These have not been approved by the Commissioner or 
Secretary as of this date, and therefore, are still a draft. 

First is CHOICE, Indian Coinmunities Have Options in Control of Education. 
The Department, throuoli the Bureau of Indian Affairs ,set5 as its objective, "Citizen 
control of the schools iii a cherished An.erlcan ideal. The Bureau of Indian Affairs 
objectives shall be: 

1 . Every one of \ho present 200 Bureau schools throughout the United 
Srote:. .vill, [)/ 1976, be operated by a management system chosen by the 
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be'.-.eficlaries of fhaf school—eifher Indian operafion, public school or BIA. 

2. Every Bureau school will be operafed wifh fhe policy advice of a 
communify or fribally-elecfed school board. In fhis option final policy and per- 
sonnel decisions rest wifh BIA. 

3. Parenfs of Indian children in public schools will be helped fo exercise 
fheir jusf measure of confrol in fhe educafion process fhrough fhe public school 
boards and porenf involvemenf possible in fhe various public school systems. 

Implemenfafion of fhese objectives will be provided fhrough fhe following: 

1 . Where a Bureau facilify is in operafion a full range of opfions for 
carrying ouf fhe educafion delivery sysfem will be developed along wIfh fhe pro- 
cedures for implemenfafion. 

They will include: 

a. operafion under confracf^ or granf eifher in full or in parf; 

b. public school sfafus; 

c. Bureau operafion, and 

d . ofher opfions fhaf may be suggesfed by Indian people. For confracf 
operafion fhere will be fhe right fo refurn fo Bureau operafion if fhis is fhe desire 
of fhe fribe." 

The implemenfafion of local opfions for public school operafion would be 
in line wifh our agraemenf .in fhe OVERALL PLAN. Should a confracfing opfion 
be considered, a copy of 20 BIAM 6 is included which provides informafional 
guidelines for fhe implemenfafion of Bureau school programs fhrough fhe confracf 
medium . 

For fhose schools confinuing fo operafe as Bureau schools fhe lafesf Bureau's 
policy draff on Indian School Board (62 BIAM 17) is olso enclosed. 

Using fhe fen (10) proposed opfions ouflined In fhe Cenfer for Norfhern 
Educafional Research leffer of November 15, 197/, it would fherefore be fhe ♦ 
Bureau of Indian Affairs* poslfion fo supporf opfion number one: fhe local school 
option , wifhin fhe framework of fhe guidelines, policies, and agreemenfs esfab- 
lished and negofiafed by fhe Bureau of Indian Affairs. Under fhe local confrol 
option if may be possible ro consider or include opfion *2 (regionallzafion); opfion 

3 (conlracfing); opfion ''A- (municipalify confrol of educafion); and opfion 
(infegrafion of fhe Bureau info a Sfafewide Sysfem of Educafion) as parf of fhe 
loca! deferminafion of fhe managemenf of delivery of educafional service fo fhe 
unorganized boroughs. 
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A concern the Bureau would have in the regionalization concept would be 
the role of the present education programs at Wrangell Institute, Mt. Edgecumbe, 
and domiciliary programs at Wildwood. if attendance areas are developed In the 
regionalization concept^ how would social referrals and learners of special needs 
be handled and placed? This is a concern of the Bureau. 

It is the intent of the Bureau to strengthen community control of the edu- 
cational process of their schools. It is also the objective of the Bureau to reaffirm 
Indian/Eskimo parents this responsibility. 

Local control for the 53 BIA Day Schools must be accomplished within the 
established policies and authorities granted to the Bureau by Congress. 
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Elmendorf Advisory Board 



Presented by: RamonaW. Barnes 



A survey was conducted by the Elmendorf Parent-Teachers Council to 
determine parental preference for the structure of education on Elmendorf Air 
Force Base. A copy of this questionnaire is attached- It was distributed to all 
parents on the base and approximotely fifty percent of them (661) were returned. 
Only one response from each family was reque'Sted. 

The Elmendorf Advisory School Board supports the position that an Educa- 
tional Service Area should be established to encompass Elmendorf Air Force Base, 
Eie!:on Air Force Base, Fort Wainwright, Fort Richardson, Fort Greely and Adak. 
This Military Education Area would be goveriied by c School Board coriiposed of 
representatives from each of the military insfailations . This service area would 
be funded under fhe Foundation Program with excess costs provided by the State 
of Alaska from funds provided by the 100% financrng of fhe PL 874 funds. This 
structure would provide the opportunity of designing an educational program to 
f^eet the unique needs of the military student. 

In the event a single Military Service Area serving all military bases In 
Alaska is not approved by the other bases or the Legislature, an alternate pro- 
posal would be to establish a ^'^litary Service Area for Elmendorf Air Force Base. 
This Service Area v^ould be governed by a board elected by the residents of 
Elmendorf Air Force Base and funded under the Foundation Program with an addi- 
tional amount appropriated by the State Legislature from the PL 874 funds. 

The Elmendorf Advisory School Board recoonizes that many of the teachers 
do not concur with ^his position, however, it is fer^ the* a separate school system 
will, due. to its limited size, allow for both a personalized approach and an im- 
proved fiscal position. It should also be noted that this represents the will c*ir the 
majority of the persons v/ho expressed an opinion. 

The complete package of material indicating what was desired for the 
December 10 - 12 conference v/as not given to the Elmendorf Advisory School 
Board until 5 December 1973. This was considered fo be too short a time to ade- 
quately prepare and present a complete report- However, we believe it is im- 
portant at this time to jte our position and give you our basic philosophy ^ We 
ere presently preparing the detailed data which we feel will give you a program 
for implementing our plan. This data Vv'ill be forwordcd as soon as possible, 
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The El mendorf Advisory School Board respectfully submits this position 
paper as representative of the concerns of the people of Elmendorf Air Force Be: 
and v/ishes it ro be made a part of your research and presentation. 



r 
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Fbrt Richardson Advisory School Board 
Presenfed by: Major Burchell 



This letfer sets forth the position of the Fort Richardson Advisory School 
Board; the legally elected representative body of the Fort Richardson On-Base 
community in educational matters, on proposed actions to reorganize by decent- 
ralization or other methods Alaska State-Operated School System (ASOSS). 

Positions outlined herein are not based on a detailed survey of Fort Rich- 
ardson on-post parents. This letter cannot be used as an official military posi- 
tion on decentralization of ASOSS nor construed to represent views of other groups 
or on-base boards. It is the view of a Board of one single post. 

Fort Richardson Advisory School Board was not advised until 5 December 
1973 of requirement to provide position to the Center for Northern Educational 
Research on decentralization of ASOSS. In fact, we were advised the study being 
conducted would deal only with rural schools and participation by on-base groups 
was not wanted . 

It is understood, the position of the Board of Directors, ASOSS, Is to 
support desires of various advisory school boards in matters of ASOSS decentrali- 
zation. It is further understood, the official milita,/ position is to encourage 
acceptance of views of parents on posts/bases throughout Alaska to be heard and 
to deal with the varied circumstances on installation by installation basis. The 
position of this Advisory Board is made while considering these positions. 

Fort Richardson Advisory School Board position on decentralization of 
ASOSS Is: 

1 . To neither support nor willingly participate in any structure of educa- 
tional control which does not guarantee Fort Richardson on-post parents full, 
free and equal representation in policy-making and governing body(ies) exercis- 
ing control in the following areas: 

a. Formulation of goals and objectives 

b. Curriculum content 

c. Instructional organization 

d. Purchase and use of equipment and materials 

e. Staffing 

f. Facilities design, operation and maintenance 
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g. Personnel employment, transfer and non-retention to include 
labor negoticftions 

h. Scheduling 

i. Budgeting to include allocation of available funds 

{. All other powers, duties and responsibilities presently hod or to 
be given in the future to any borough or independent school 
board. 

2. To fully exdmine and consider all possible alternatives to on-post 
educational system organization which Includes the requirements in (1) cuove^ 
and to make all possible information available to the Fort Richardson community 
so as to allow it to moke an informed choice. 

3. To actively seek a system which retains full Federal funding support 
under PL 874 and such other Federal laws, regulations, directives and policies 
which exist or may be passed or initiated. 

4. To require a time-phased plan for transition from the existing syctam 
to any new system which would allow orderly and systematic organizational and 
staffing practices to be followed- 

5. To require any alternative selected to provide for at least quarterly 
financial disclosure down to the individual school level; this disclosure to be 
broken down by source of fonding and within each source, expenditures by ob- 
ject class (personnel, services, commodities, equipment, travel, etc.). 

6. To require any alternative selected to give the local school adminis- 
trator, with the approval of a Ic^al board/advisory board, maximum latitude to 
use allocated resources (personnel, funds, facilities, etc.). 

This Board is awore of numerous alternatives in selecting a system to oper- 
ate on-post/lx3se schools. Eight of these are: 

1 . Transfer all on-post schools to the U.S. Department of Defense for 
operation. 

2 . Transfer all on-post scliools to the Alaska Department of Education for 
operation. 

3. Transfer all on-post schools that are in relative proximity to an exist- 
ing civilian school district to that school district for operation. 

4. Combine all on-po5t schools into one independent school district for 
operation. 

5. Allow on-post schools to form individual independent school districts 
or to combine with other po^tsAases to form consolidated districts. 
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6. Retain ASOSS as an entity and allow ASOSS to contract with adjacent 
boroughs for the operation of schools. 

7. Allow the Department of tducation in cooperation with the military 
communities involved Jjp contract with adjacent civilian school districts for the 
operation of schools. 

8. No change whatsoever frorn present Structure. 

There are oth^r alternatives and varied combinations of all of them. The legal, 
political, personal and fiscal aspects of all must be examined arid fuHy explained 
to each member of the Fort Richardson community. Advantages and disadvantages 
must be fuily delineated as they apply to parents and children. Without benefit 
of this type of information and analysis available to the community no proper de- 
cision or selection can be made. Hurried or piecemeal polls and surveys without 
public awareness will only further negate the quality and credibility of any de- 
cision made. 

The organizational structure ultimately selected must provide the best 
possible education for the children of Fort RicSordson. This education must be 
offered in complete jccord with the particular and peculiar needs of the military 
community as identified by the educational team of parents, teachers, adminis- 
trators, board members and childreri of Fort Richardson. 
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NEA - Alasko 
Present-ed by: Robert Van Houte 



This is not an official NEA-Alaska position bur a position for study. 

In order to rro\/\de an efficient, adequate system of education which has 
a maximum degree of local control the following proposal is made; 

1 . That with but few exceptions (see A) the unorganized borough be 
divided into modified third class boroughs. There would be about twenty-five (25) 
if we follow ethnic and economic and population foc.^ors. 

2. Every first and second class city within the new third class borough 
will be entitled to one member on the school board-assembly. In addition every 
city with a certified population over five hundred (500) will be allowed one 
additional board member for each five hundred (500) residents or major fraction 
thereof. All board members to be elected in and from the city represented. In 

a third class borough with more than ten (10) board members, the board may create 
from its membership an executive committee of five or more members to carry on 
approved programs between regular board meetings. 

3. The State will guarantee 100% Pliblic School Foundation support for 
each third class borough. 

4. The borough residents by a popular vote may impose property, sales 
or other taxes for schools and other services. 

5. There will be no required local tax for school operations. 

6. Third class boroughs may only provide for schools except that addi- 
tional services may be provided by a vote of the citizens within the borough. 

7. School buildings shall be provided by the State which may use revenue 
sharing funds and non-foundation funds for this purpose. 

A. Larger Alaskan cities not now in a borough with one thousand (1,000) or more 
residents might continue to remain as independent school districts and cities. 
Cordova, Petersburg, tgell, and Valdez. 

THIRD CLASS BOROUGHS - RATIONALE 

1 . Every community with a school will have an elected representative 
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on the school board assembiy. Every third class borough would be a school dis- 
trict. 



2. A borough will represent a complete group of cities, none will be 
excluded. You will not hove a segmented situation with a larger community 
having its own school district and smaller cities on the fringes of the region 
struggling to operate effectively in the education process in another district or 
districts. 

3. The voters choose: 1) their own board member to represent them, 
2) whether to have local taxes, or 3) whether to provide additional services to 
all or part of the borough such as water, fire protection, police, sewer or health 
services . 

4. Currently schools in the unorganized borough are operated at full 
State funding - buildings are also provided by the State. BIA schools are funded 
by Federal funds. We would maintain the posture of no required local tax for 
schools. Full State funding. 

5. This proposal would include both BIA and SOS schools within the bor- 
oughs. Funding of BIA schools could be maintained by contractural arrangements. 
No communities would be left out of the third class borough proposal except some 
current larger first class city school districts might be exempted. 

6. There would be no legal limit on the size of the board-assembly. 
Every village which became either a first or second class city would be entitled 
to elect a board member. Any village large enough to hove a school would be 
large enough fo become at least a second class city within this borough. 

7. The military on-base schools are a special area and could be handled 
in one of several possibilities: a. The on-base schools could be set into a 
special on-base school district operated on a special basis by the state, b. those 
adjacent to the boroughs of Anchorage or Faii'banks could be absorbed or operated 
by these borough school districts, c. Adak will have to be on some kind of on 
arrangement with the State Department of Educav'ion, d. Greely will either be 

In (a) above or in some arrangement with Delta on a third class borough basis. 

8. To implement this proposal would not be difficult at the legislative 
level. Some provision for allowing a school boord in third class boroughs to 
have unlimited membership, a provision for the establishment of the boroughs to 
follow reasonable ethnic and economic lines and provisions for funding school 
operations and providing for school facilities. 

I think this proposal follows some of the established patterns for local 
government already established in Alaska. It also follows a current pattern of 
school funding, it allows for regional school districts controlled by the people in 
the region (borough). If provides a uniform statewide approach to the schoc/l prob- 
lems of the rural area, not a fragmented spotty development and it allows for addi- 
tional services to be made available in these boroughs as the people indicate by the 
democratic process. 
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Disfricf One Educafion AssbcioHon 
fVesenfed by: Grakim Ward 



Teachf^r: of D.O.E.A. are vitolly concerned abouf decenfrallzafion and 
see merif in many of the options discussed. We would^ however, like fbese poinfs 
fo be considered. 

RURA L: 

1 . DECENTRALIZATION NECESSARY - Due fo fhe large size and varied 
socio-economic backgrounds of fhe people of fhe unorganized borough if is im- 
possible fo expecf fhaf one adminisfrative unif could reflecf and implement all 

of fhe concerns and desires of each village. Some of fhe major problems ASOSS 
has had were because of fhis ifnpossible situation in which it was placed. The 
incrrase iw the size of fhe central administration has, in party been an atvempt 
to meet more of these varied needs. However it has been, by and large, un- 
successful . 

2. LOCAL CONTROL - We support the concept of local control. It is, 
however, diffJcuit to support 150 to 180 loca! districts which is what would occur 
if each village formed its own school district. We believe that local districts 
must be large enoygh for efficiency of operation; purchasing,, hiring, negotiating. 
They must not be so large as to create a mini-ASOSS. Each village served should 
provide at least one member on the board operating that village's schools. There 
should also be a limitation restricting the size of the board. 

3. RAPID TRANSITION - If a change is to be made, ?t is desired that it 
be done as quickly os possible so that the rights and responsibilities of educational 
citizenship can be granted to all Alaskans. Under no circumstances should the 
planning for local control take more than one year although the transition itself 
may take longer. The transition should be completed within two years. 

MILITARY : 

Although we recognize that this hearing is specifically for the concerns of 
the Rural portion of ASOSS, it must not be forgotten that the military schools, too, 
are a part of the unorganized borough. Therefore, we offer this addendum as a 
position statement of the teachers on the military installations, specifically Elmen- 
dorf and Fort Richardson. 

At present, the official position of the teachers is that the military schools 
should be run by the adjacent borough either directly as is done in Kodiak and 
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Fort Greely or else by contractual agreement. Adak Naval Station would have 
to b6 token care of in a different manner, perhaps operated by the Department 
of Education. It would appear, in any case, that operation of the military schools 
by ASOSS should cease as soon as practicable. 
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Elmendorf EducaHon Association 
Presfrnted by: Ted McReynolds 



The Elmendorf Education Association representing the cerfificated per- 
sonnel of the State-Operated Schools at Elmendorf AFB recently took part in 
a survey conducted by the Elmendorf PTA Council on the subject of the admin- 
istrative structure of On-Bose Schools. 

» 

Ninety-nine of the 108 member faculty responded to the survey. A 
total of 78.7% favored a contractual agreement with the Greater Anchorage 
Area Borough School District, with 51.5% of those specifically opting for 
advisory representation of the base community on the GAAB School Board. 

The option proposing Elmendorf as an independent school district was 
supported by 04%; that for a statewide military district by 08%. Nine per- 
cent favored remaining with State-Operated Schools. 

As teachers, we feel that the educational advantages to be gained for 
our students would be for greater in a K-12 system than in a smaller K-6 dis- 
trict. 

Further, we feel that the interests of unity and improved community 
relationships would best be served by an integrated school system. 

We also noted that there was only about 50% response from the Elmen- 
dorf parents polled. While 56% of these favored creation of a military dis- 
trict, this is only about 25% of the total constituents. And 43% responding 
favored either contracting with the GAAB or remaining with SOS. We don't 
feel either position received a mandate from the community. 

We request that you consider our position during the forthcoming pro- 
ceedings of the Center for Northern Educational Research. 
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St-ofe-Operofed Schools Adminlsfrofors Associafion 
Presenfed by: Merle M. Armsfrong 



The ASOSSAA represenfs fhe odminisfrafors working in fhe ASOSS orgoni- 
zaf.on which includes both centrol office ond field stoff. Of the opproximately 
au eligible members, sixty belong to the odministrotors ossociotion. 

A request for o position on decentrol izotion by eoch administrator wos 
moiled in eorly November. The diversity of opinions on the resolution of the 
problem of the delivery of oppropriate educotionol serWces to the unorganized 
borough does not prescribe o simple solution. However, the one consistent 
demond running through the responses is the rejection of continued operation under 
the Alosko Stote-Operated Schools. 

Of the options perceived by the vorious odministrotors the leost accept- 
oble one is to continue unchanged under ASOSS. 

It oppeors that currently much progrom development ond curriculum re- 
vision owait legislotive decision because of the uncertointy of the stotus of ASOSS. 

it is therefore necessory that timely oction on decentralization be token in 
order to renew the effort ond improve the educotion of our students. 

On-Base Schools : 

The greotest percentoge of On-Bose school odministrotors seem to express 
o strong relotionship with the odjocent borough school district ond wish to be a 
port of the district under controct. Other options were occeptable to vorying de- 
grees and especially to those military estoblishrr.ents not approximate to a district. 
• No ohe selected ASOSS os on option. 

With iegislotion olreody proposed deoling with the On-Bose schools little 
change would be required to provide on adequate vehicle for operation of the 
schools. 

Rural Schools : 

The rurol school odministrotors indicote the communities favor more locol 
control through Educotionol Service Areas with the coM.munities requesting the 
option of moking the decision for their schools on o school by school bosis. 
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The administrators feel comfortable In the Education Service Area concept 
and indicate they believe the administration of such areas feasible. 

The service area should have control of when it is to become a service 
area. They want more legal local control. 
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North Slope Borough 
Presented by: Annie Brower 



Although the North Slope Borough is an organized borough, many of the 
educational probi ems within the borough are identfcal-lo those found in the un- 
organized borough. The borough is sparsely populated, is distributed over a vast 
area, and does have immense distance between center of population, agency 
offices, and administrative units. The fact that it is organized offers both ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. The major advantage being that the elected borough 
offi cials have the authority to implement the type of educational program desired 
without the delays usually found in the unorganized borough due to the involve- 
ment of stotewide agencies and boards. The major disadvantage, of course, is 
that of finance. The recent legislation relative to oil taxation combined with the 
fact that neither the State nor the Federal government had established secondary 
facilities in any of the population centers makes the problem of school finance an 
almost impossible situation. The borough is now faced with providing secondary 
facilities immediately for some 400 secondary students with a very drastic popula- 
tion increase anticipated in the near future due to an increase in pipeline con- 
struction and oil production and exploration activities. From a financial stand- 
point, .he North :?pe Borough position must be that for full State funding a local 
option . 

The North Slope Borough School Board has already adopted the position of 
favoring local school board control at the community level with the elected bor- 
ough board concerning itself more with area wide problems. In fact, the borough 
board is functioning more as an advisory group while the local community boards 
play a decision-making role in matters relative to individual school activities. 

The central administrative unit handles area wide matters not related to 
daily operational problems at the local level and functions more ds an cfjilvisory 
and resource unit. The position of the North Slope Borough i^ therefore that local 
control is desirable wherever possible. 

The North Slope Borough's experiences with the transition of responsibili- 
ties from State and Federal agencies to local control offers little support to transi- 
tional plans covering more than a one year period of time. This is particularly 
true relative to educatic^-rl program and may, or may not, be true of plant manage- 
ment and operation. The basic problem appears that there tends to be a let down 
in overall effort on the part of the "transferor"* during the transistional period re- 
sulting in additional expenses and problems to "transferee" . 
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Alaska NaMve Brol-herhood 
Presenfed by: Nelson D. Frank 



The Alaska Nafive Brofherhood has taken many positions in upgrading the 
educational program in the State from the time a group of men formed the Brother- 
hood in 1912. 

From this small group of men, faint voices were heard that called for bet- 
ter educational programs and opportunities for our Native students all over the 
State, They called for higher education for our youth, demanding that the schools 
raise the educational level from Grade 6 to Grade 10 and later to Grade 12, 
which was realized by 1924 at Sitka, Alaska. 

The Alaska Native Brotherhood continued its effort in the educational 
department throughout these years and has made definite impact on the educational 
quality ard opportunities for our youth of the past, present, and it will continue 
its firm drive and commitment for youth of future generations. 

Time did not permit the Alaska Native Brotherhood to study and discuss 
the issue of Education in the Unorganized Borough or the idea of decentralization 
of the State-Operated Schools. 

However, we have, throughout the years, developed theories and positions 
that we felt would have a greater impact on the human resources: 

We feel: 

1 . That each village or area be given the option to form its own local 
school board and be granted the authority to develop policies, that are relevant 
to the locality; . 

2. That all "red tape" to form a local or area school district in the un- 
organized borough be removed; 

3. That State laws regarding the status of the cities be changed to permit 
the local or area districts to become independent school districts similar to those 
districts in first class cities; 

4. That the people in the cities, villages, or locality be given the option 
to decide which class they prefer and be informed of the responsibility that applies 
to each class; 
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5. That new school structures be g?ven the newly formed district so that 
their first concern will not be faken up with inadequate building problems; 



6. That the State should guarantee or grant 100% Public School Founda- 
tion Support for schools leaving the ASOSS or BIA in favor of local school control; 

7. That each resident of each village or area by majority vote may es- 
tablish property, sales, or other taxes for schools and community services related 
to education; 

8. Thaf orientation services be provided by the State for any village or 
area indicating desires fro change from the unorganized borough control: 

a. For school board members: 

1 . Powers; 

2 . Limitations; 

3 . Responsibilities; 

4. Services; 

5. Fiscal and financial responsibilities, requirements, etc. 

b. For residenfrs: 

1 . Community involvement; 

2 . Responsibilities; 

3. Privileges; 

4. Participation; 

5. Etc. 

9. That once c village or area votes fro form a school board that the transi- 
tion should take place as rapidly as the people can assume their role with clear 
understanding and knowledge of their responsibilities that they must assume. 
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Aloska Nafive Sisterhood 
Presented by: Mary E. Jones 



Soufheastern Alaska geographically is comprised of a mulfifude of islands- 
Alexander Archipelago — with the only means of fransporfafion from village fo 
village via smoller type aircraft or boat or to the larger towns with urban settings 
via the Alaska Marine Highway System and various types of aircraft varying from 
single-engined airplanes to jet service. There are no road connections between 
the villages to towns. Southeastern Alaska from Dixon Entrance to the middle of 
Yakutat Bay is 575 miles long by 150 miles wide at its widest point, from the Ca- 
nadian border to the ocean. 

According to the 1970 census, the total population for this region was 
51,800, 19.4% of wh.^ h .vere Native, this totaling 10,060, although the Tlingit- 
Haida enrollment office estimates an '^.pproximate figure of 17,500, Based on the 
census figures, the total nutiber wifhin the school age group — ages 5 through 24 — 
proportionately is 2,330 males and 2,290 females. With the type of geographical 
layout, terrain, and climate, the main industries ar'e all types of commercial fish- 
eries, forestry including logging to the final stages ar process of wood pulp, and 
construction. Concern is for vocational and academic studies within the State 
school system pertinent to this area. Because of the constant and steody increase 
in population growth, fhe need for trained Native people into the fields of health- 
pcraprofessional and professional — and social services is indeed very strong. 

The transition option was selected with the idea of the ultimate implemen- 
tation of local school boards option. One cannot emphasize enough the need for 
school board training for the Nafive people within the unorganized borough — train- 
ing that is continued, improved, and expanded, from the basic organizcitional 
structure of a school board on to the defined specifics of policies, personnel regu- 
lations, decision-making of teacher, principal, and superintendent selection, 
curriculum, study of State legislative laws in the field o? education, etc. Time 
frame for this transition should be indefinite, based on the progress of locq! involve 
ment in this transition fo implementation. 

The envisioned goal of the Native villages within the unorganized borough 
IS for the local Native student to seek and attain the educational and academic re- 
quirements to return to tho village to "serve" his people. Are the edifcated Native 
educators willing to return to the often isolated and remote viifages to serve? If 
the Native educator chooses not to return to the village or is not accepted by the 
village, the teachers within the school system must then become knowledgeoble to 
the Notive culture. 
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My recommendaHon Is for a sem'vnar, conference, or workshop of all 
Alaska Native educators to analyze statewide problems m ihe bush education 
and then draft legislation, based on their culture background, knowledge, and 
In their profession with their familiarity of State policies and educational State 
laws pertinent to the unorganized borough. 
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Tlingit.and Haida Cenfral Council 
Presented by: Albert Kookesh 



Local School Boards Option — In Southeast Alaska there are only three 
schools u'lder the Alaska State-Operated Schooi System (ASOSS), the largest of 
these being Angoon. 

In reference to the school board option, Angoon has decided that they 
would like to have the school board as a policy-making board and not an ad- 
visory board. 

I • The Ai.joon school system has alrenated itself from the City of An- 
goon and tl^e people in the village. Reference has been made to the noit^Native 
teachers in the village and their non-participation in the villages as being a 
closed community within a community. 

2. There have been many instances in which a strong local school board 
with authority could have changed some policies and enforced others for the good 
of the students. One such policy, for example, would be forcing the students in 
grades one to five to wait outside the school building until 8:00 A.M. when a 
teacher would then let the students into the school. The Angoon residents have 
complained for years about this but were unable to change that policy. This 
would be an opportunity for local control to be exercised. 

3. In many instances the teachers do not wish to associate with the village 
and would rather have as little to do with the villagers as possible. In other words, 
a closed community within a community. Half of the battle for any village in the 
rural area is getting teachers in the community who want to be there. Many times, 
a teacher is merely putting in time in these villages waiting for a better position. 

A local school board would have the option of hiring and firing those who can 
serve the best interests of tjie community and those who would not. 

4. In many instances the teachers in the village are concerned with go- 
ing into the classroom and teaching their eight hours and leaving. If they teach 
moth or English this is all that ever comes between a teacher and student in many 
instances. In a few places a teacher is happy in the community and would like 
to stay but in associatinc with a villager or village people he automatical ly al- 
ienates himself with the other teachers. In the last two years Angoon has had to 
petition even the Governor of the State of Alaska to keep a couple of teachers 

in Angoon while the administrators or teachers in Angoon tried to have them sent 
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to another vil-age. In Klukwan, BtA operated, local control wouid certoinly 
point to keeping fheir teachers in staff for a long time to come. The teachers 
there, the Fossman's, hoive not alienated themselves from the village and there- 
fore have been accepted as a friend as well as a teacher. 

5. Local control, therefore would help the village hire and fire those 
willing to come to the village and contribute and those who would not. 

Local control would eliminate the closed community within a community 
because in exercising the above option any teachers hired would be those who 
are willing to come to the village and are willing to teach the students of the 
village more than the eight hour day if needed. 

Local control would show the concern of the villagers in any policies not 
acceptable by them for their children. 

Local control would allow the villagers to exercise decision-making powe»" 
in classes and options in classrooms in the classes available for their children, 
i.e. Native culture classes such as language appreciation, dancing and stories 
of the tribe and so forth. This of course would be in addition to those classes 
such as bnglish, math, history, geography, etc. In other words, those classes 
we have to take to compete in the predominately white world. 

These options would grant the village the authority to control the delivery 
of education to its own village. 

Regionalization Option : 

Southeast Alaska could be one of the regional units which could control 

the educational services for Southeast Alaska for those villages 

who are not independent In Southeast Alaska. As it stands now the ASOSS struc- 
ture is too large a structure, it does not serve the communities as it should serve 
them. If the present ASOSS structure could be regionally based instead of being 
statewide it would serve the regions better as it would be familiar with the schools 
and students involved. Also, if any problems develop we would not have to call 
Anchorage but our own regional office. Another option would be to have our 
schools all go independent but that would mean phasing out the ASOSS system. 
This would have to come under the transition option in which the ASOSS works 
itself right out of the job. If the job was being done right today, this is what 
the ASOSS should be working toward anyway. The final goal of ASOSS today is 
supposed to be to eventually work itself until it is no longer needed. This is not 
the trend that it is taking today so if a transition period option is taken for either 
regional ASOSS offices or indopendent school system then specific dates and 
goals should be set for the transition period. The number one priority would be 
to meet these specifications and phase ASOSS into the option adopted as the cor- 
rect one whether it be independent schools or regional offices for education 
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services or if if be a sfafewide system having all BIA sfafe-operafed and disfrict 
schools infegratad info a single sfafewide sysfem. 

Sfafewide Sysfem: 

If sterns l-hoi fo reach cerfain goals fhaf one specific sysfem should be 
sef up. In fhe areas in fhe lower 48* for insfance fhe college and junior college 
sysfem, all schools in fhe Sfate of California are under one college disfricf or 
junior college disfricf. In Washingfon all colleges in a disfricf are under one 
confroller for financial aid. If a granf-in-aid check is senf fo Wesfern Washing- 
fon Sfafe College and fhe sfudenf decides fo offend Easfern Washington Sfafe 
College fhe check for eifher school can be used af one or fhe of her. 

If seems fhaf In order fo succeed in school sysfems around fhe world or 
sfafe fhaf everyfhing musf conform fo unify. All sysfems in fhe sfafe would have 
fo be chdnged info one sfrucfure. As if sfands now, fhe BIA schools in fhe sfafe 
graduate sfudenfs from high school offer fhe sfudenfs have complefed 19 credifs. 
In fhe Juneau school disfricf 16 credifs are needed fo graduafe. In Craig, mini- 
courses and differenf fechniques are used fo educafe fhe children^ in Hoonah fhe 
classes are all non-graded and in Meflakafla fhe school sysfem uses fhe open- 
class room concepf. 

If a studenf from Hoonah applied fo a college in California, fhe college 
will nof accepf fhe sfudenf unfil grades are senf insfead of fhe ungraded sysfem. 
If a sfudenf transfers from Meflakafla fo Craig his whole way of thinking is 
changed because of fhe differenf school sysfem. If fhe opfion is fo have a sfafe- 
wide sysfem one good fhing fhaf would resulf is fhaf all schools can idenfify wifh 
anofher in fhe work fhaf each would be doing. 

Educafion Confracf Opfion ; 

In staffing our educafion office for fhe Cenfral Council, we presenfly 
carry fhree confracfs wifh differenf agencies: 

1 . Bureau of Indian Affairs 

2. Sfafe of Alaska 

3. Alaska Federafion of Nafives 

Our Bureau of Indian Affairs confracf is fo administer the granf-in-aid 
program for Soufheasf Alaska. Af fhe presenf fime, we carry over 400 sfudenfs 
In fhe program. The con'rocf pays for a coordinafor and a secrefary. We have 
experienced a very successful program and feel fhaf our success is direcfly con- 
necfed wifh our closer fies wifh our sfudenfs fhan fhe Bureau of Indian Affairs had 
when fhey adminisfered fhe program. We can work as an Indivicjual fo individual 
in working wifh our sfudenfs. 
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Our State of Alaska contract is to administer the high school boarding 
home program for our students without high schools in t^eir villages. At the pre- 
sent time, we have only 45 students in our program which is probably the smallest 
in the State but our students come from Angoon, Hydaburg and a couple of logg- 
ing camps. The contract pays for a coordinator and a secretary. 

Alaska Federation of Natives contract is from the A.S.H.E.S. board and 
funds one field counselor who works with the education coordinator and whose 
job is to work with 7th and 8th grade students through high school seniorS'W help- 
ing them get information and apply for various schools whether it be high school, 
GED material, college acceptance, college financial aid, etc. 

If educational contracts were possible for all regions for these services 
and others this would be a step to go towards. In our contracts, for instance the 
BIA contract, the money for the coordinator and the secretary comes directly from 
the grant-ir.-aid money. This means that money cannot be used for a college 
scholarship as it is being used to pay administrative costs. If all regions were to 
receive such a contract all irhe money would go into administrative costs and no 
money would be available for scholarships. This is one of the drawbacks of con- 
tracting for education services. There are not enough funds to contract to every 
region who wants or deserves such a contract. 

Klukwan, the only BIA operated day school in Southeast Alaska, would 
be interested in a contract for educational services for its school system if the 
State should pass into law that all schools would come under an unorganized bor- 
ough. 

Klukwan wants to keep Its school system the way it is today. If the law 
changes, Klukwan will have the option of contracting for the educational services 
for grades K - 8th. 

Klukwan also would like to exercise local control through a strong local 
school board. If the State passes the law for unorganized boroughs Klukwan wants 
its school board to be from the village of Klukwan and not run from the Haines dis- 
trict or from out of the village. 

This would fall either under contracts for educational services, local 
school boards and regional controls of school systems. 
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Bristol Boy Naffve Corporation 



Presented by: Robert J. Clark 



OPTIONS FOR OPTIMIZING LOCAL CONTROL IN THE UNORGANIZED 
BOROUGH: 

1 . Local School Boards, Control and Autonomy in each of the villages 
and military reserves presently served by State-Operated Schools (ASOSS) - 
We feel this is too expensive an endeavor for our villages who have no local tax 
base to assure a quality education. We are dependent on State and Federal fund- 
ing. 

2. Regionalize (educational service area) - This is the option most agree- 
able to us. To be expanded upon with some modifications onct/or alternatives. 

3. Contract with Native Regional Corporations - The Bristol Boy Native 
Corporation is set up as a profit making corporation. We do not at this time want 
to contract for educational services. 

4. Organize as a borough or first class city - 

(a) Voluntary 

(b) AAandatory 

This should continue to remain voluntary. Again, we do not have a 
local tax base to make the borough or first class city. succeed . We have inquired, 
however, about the third class borough as a possible option for Bristol Bay. 

5. A/Wandate local control In second class cities - Nothing should be 
forced upon people, especially, if it means taxing them for services they are al- 
ready paying for and are not receiving. It is the larger cities who really benefit 
from taxes over the small villages. 

6. Retain status quo - Too much frustration for everyone concerned and 
it is the children who really get hurt. 

7. Continue status quo, moving toward one of the first five options - 
ASOSS for years has promised decentralization, but nofr much has been done. 
Also, too much paternalism for our own good. It's time to change If or phase it 
out. 

8. For the military - contract with adjacent borough - Yes, separate 
them from rural schools. 
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9. Statewide System - Problems of ASOSS would be multiplied: when you 
get too big you become inefficient due to the immense distances, sporce population, 
economic conditions, cultural diversity, transportation and communication prob- 
lems, and everything would really be in a mess. Whether the State is ready for 
this type of change or not, we don't want this type of system. 

10. Undiscovered options 

CENTRAL OFFICE LEARNING SUPPORT SERVICE CENTER: 

A central office learning support center should be developed out of the 
current Alaska State-Opeoted Schools central office. It would deliver services 
upon request and as needed by the local education programs. Services should be 
dispatched to local programs from the regional office with support from the cen- 
tral office. Both the central and regional support systems would have no adminis- 
trative power. All the policy making powers would lie in the villages and clusters 
if they desire to bond together. 

The PERCY staff, instructional staff. Federal Program man, and supply 
section with maybe a coordinotor would be the extent of the central office. Its 
primary function is to be a service orientated entity. The Administration and 
budget section would be eliminated. Learning support services moy include 
but are not limited to the following: 

Planning support - by regional administrator, principal/teacher, teacher, 
specialist and/or consultant and/or Department of Education. 

School Board Development - Resources from regional and/or central 
office and/or other resources. 

Staff training - On-site training and/or regional workshops, summer 
courses, pre-service workshops, etc. 

Materials and Media - from regional and/or central office and/or other 
resources. 

Testing and Evaluation - from regional and/or central office and/or con- 
sultants and/or Department of Education. 

REGIONAL LEARNING SUPPORT CENTER 

Centralized purchasing and expediting of supplies to and for the villages. 

Federal programs writer for region. 

Consultants may include but are not limited to the following: Reading 
Specialist, Special Education Specialist, Language Arts Specialist, etc . 
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Clerical staff to keep records for region. State and Federal government. 
Make out pay checks and budget for those requesting this. An expediter would 
be essential. A coordinator, possibly as an Administrator is not really needed 
with this small a staff. This function will take place in the villages. , 

All decisions about programs will be made at the local level and they 
would ask for assistance as needed from the service unit. 

The local villages would each contribute to the service unit for services 
from their foundation and other monies. 

PROPOSED ACCEPTABLE OPTIONS TO BRISTOL BAY 

In the third class of independent school district option and Administrator 
and usually an assistant would be needed. They would be selected by the villages 
to represent them at central locations, Dillingham. The administrators would be 
one step closer to the people than Anchorage. 

The local control that the villages seem most willing to accept is in the 
areas of: 

1. operational policy development; 

2. personnel; and 

3. curriculum 

They for the most part want to delegate finance, budget and expending of funds 
to the regional service unit. 

To take care of the budget, orders, buildings, work and construction an 
expediter is essential to keep things moving smoothly. He would save money and 
time in shipping; seeing that things get out on time or get in on time. When 
major decisions come up due to construction that are expensive and require State 
involvement this person could help negotiate for our needs with the State. He 
would be the go-between between our region and the State. Each village could 
deal directly with the State, but many do not have the know how and that's what 
the service unit is for anyway. As it is now everything has to be expedited through 
the central office and the regional superintendent before it evpr gets to the village. 
The expediter at the service unit would eliminate the Anchorage "bottleneck" and 
we could get our supplies directly from the manufacturer to the service unit for 
distribution as needed. 

The independent district as we see it has some advantages too. The ser- 
vice unit only reacts to what the villages want and may not know all the things 
they really want or need, whereas, if you had an administration then they can be 
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constanHy looking for opporfunlHes fhof you wouldn't get through a service dis- 
trict necessarily unless delegated to do so by the villages. 

The villages collectively could have more power through an independent 
unit of their own. When you join a larger group you delegate part of your own 
autonomy and authority along with it. You In effect say: We are going to give 
up some of our local rights so that we have this cumulative right. We are join- 
ing the "club" and when we do, we now only have one vote. If we don't join 
the "club", we have all the votes of what happens in our village. So, you give 
up something when you join an organization such ds this. You could retain all 
the power and ask of the service unit only what support you request of it. The 
service unit is then like having a bunch of independent districts in each village. 

The service unit could have an advisory board from each village which 
simply coordinates to see that each village gets its supplies and services ihey have 
requested . 

If the villages want to retain a lot of local autonomy then the service unit 
would seem to have preference. If they want to tiave cumulative autonomy and 
power an independent district or borough would be the wjy to go. 

Either the independent district/borough route or any other route is better 
then the State-Operated Schools. The ASOSS are a constant frustration. It's 
frustration for the regional superintendents who can't really operate a system in 
the villages, it's frustration for the people who really don't have any say about 
what happens to them. We are not even able to choose our teachers. Though we 
have some say, when you get right down to it, the final say is made in Anchorage 
if they want to make it there. We oia after all only advisory boards and aren't 
"qualified" to do teacher selection. 

The bureaucracy and cumbersomness of going through the ASOSS central 
office for everything is simply another " bottlerieck" on the way to the State 
office of education, as education is a State function. 

The relationship to be ideal between the State office and local school 
should be as direct as possible. Then we would have a direct "pipeline" to the 
source of oil education 'n Alaska. Anytime we have to go through an office like 
the ASOSS in Anchorage to get there, we cut ourselves off from that source of 
supply ond let it filter through all kinds of people that we hove no control over; 
people v/e may not trust; people we may not know; new people; people who may 
not be oriented to our particular needs out here in this "bush" area. Anytime 
we can wipe out the middleman between us and the sources of our funds; source 
of the authority on which we ostabllsh education as the State government, we 
better ourselves. We need to da this as much as possible. Without question we 
need to separate ourselves from the Anchorage office. 
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When we get dc wn to the regional level we may not be able to make this 
"pipeline" as direct as one small, one teacher school to Juneau, but we may 
have to band together ond speak as a large group in order to be heard effectively. 
So the question is, how small can that local group be and still be effective? 
One or two small schools probably wouldn't be very effective, but five or ten 
schools banded together could produce a voice that could be heard a long way. 
The choice is up to the people. 

In o cluster of villages there is enough of a base to hove a principal who 
can supervise the schools. Then there could be the administrator located out of 
Dillingham to supervise alt the cluster groupings. The administration could be 
delegated certain authorities from the villages, but if the control were in the 
cluster villages then the principal who is selected by the school boards would 
be the center of administration. If, however, there were the central adminis- 
tration out of the service unit and each village or cluster sent a representative 
they would be giving up some of their local auionomy ?n doing so. The advant- 
age of speaking with a louder voice to some makes up for the loss. So, if 
there is a question of keeping local control which the people want, but yet if 
they feel too small by themselves then the cluster grouping has merit and validity. 

Again, in any event the "bottleneck" that we have to go through at 
ASOSS is }ust another hurdle we have to go through to reach the Department of 
Education and the Legislature. Everything has to be cleared through the central 
office OS they decide whether or not our cause is just, whether or not we get our 
maintenance man, cook or whatever, and that's what's wrong right there. 

The service center could have a cor^rdinator similiar to a person ahead of 
a resource center in the ASOSS. He would have no authority other than to co- 
ordinate efforts between the village, region, central support system and Depart- 
ment of Education. An advisory committee with policy making powers from the 
villages would meet with him and request certain types of support. Each village 
will pay for its support received. He reacts entirely to what they want. 

Some things the villages have to consider between the service unit and the 
independent district are: in forming an administrative unit you give up some- 
thing - you in effect say we hire this administrator to administer our schools. They 
both work under a policy making delegation, but the principal of the cluster group 
is closer to the school. He is more responsive locally. And, when you delegate 
part of that power as one of twenty-six (26) villages to one centrally located 
administrator, he is farther removed from you and you have a smaller voice in- 
dividually. You now have l/26th rather then l/5th or so depending on how the 
region was broken up into cluster groupings and/or individual schools. The prin- 
cipal then too would not be the force in the schools, but would be under the 
Area Administrator who acts through him. 

By going to a larger administration the local control is moved further from 
the local school. This could be similiar to a "mini-ASOSS," except that since it 
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is closer than Anchorage the problems wouldn't be so pronounced. An administra- 
tive unit located in Dillinghan would.be many times better then having it out of 
Anchorage. And yet, we could still use the supportive services provided out of 
Anchorage Central Office Learning Support Service Center. If we want to take 
this further, it would be even less removed if we have a principal in a unit 
cluster of villages and no regional administrator. It all depends again on how 
close the paople want the government to the school. If they want it right in the 
school they merely run it without any help. If they want it in a cluster of so 
many villages and if they trust themselves to do it that way, good 1 At the same 
time they could be pulling in ervice help from Dillingham and Anchorage to 
support their program. If this isn't a comfortable route, then they should have 
the option to program into a Icrger administrative unit. It all depends on what 
they feel they can accomplish. 

Though my people want local control with options and the ability to dele- 
gate any responsibilities local control demands of them to a regional type service 
unit, and though they like the concepts of a regional board, being able to form 
clusters or independent districts, they are still a little bit reluctant perhaps due 
to the paternalism so long prevalent in Alaska. 

ASOSS for years has promised to decentralize and let us go our own after 
providing us with training, but what sounds good on paper in actuality hasn't 
happened. A last hearted effort is being made to justify and perhaps perpetuate 
their existence for awhile longer. If it is perpetuated then let it do so as a cen- 
tral office supportive service unit for all the regions without any administration 
and control of the villages' money. 

DISTRIBUTION OF CONTROL AND LINE OF AUTHORITY 
State - State Laws 

Local - Determine all policy within State Law, can be delegated out. 
Regional Learning Support Center 
Central Learning Support Center 

SPECIAL CIRCUMSTANCES IN RURAL ALASKA 

Because of the special circumstances in rural Alaska as spelled out by the 
CNER as: Several factors make Alaska unique in the kinds of special problems it 
has in delivery of education. Among these are: (a) its sparce population dis- 
tributed over a vast geological area, (b) its great cultural diversity, (c) the im- 
mense distances between centers of population, agency offices, and administrative 
units, and I) the present and future economic conditions affecting the lives of 
its people. The several basic principles that cannot be compromised in the plann- 
ing of the future of education for rural Alaska as stated in "Rural Alaskan Natives 
Speak for Themselves" on Senate Bill 122 are still concerns for my people. Briefly 
(1) The responsibility for planning and decision-making with regard to any local 
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educational programs must rest with local people. (2) Each village should be 
able to assume as much or as little autonomy as the people of that village choose, 
and delegate the rest to whomever they choose for as long as they choose. (3) 
District (or service area, or regional) education boards must be composed of rep- 
resentatives from each of the villages in that district (one representative from 
each village), definitely not according to a "one fnan/one vote" formula. (4) 
Local school boards that feel they are ready for ccmplete autonomy now should 
be given it. (5) Any statewide rules and regulations that continue in effect 
and that apply to local school boards or service areas in the unorganized borough 
should be minimal in nature and number, and flexible enough to allow for local 
self-determination and program design. 

The powers of the Department of Education should be expanded by a 
WAIVER PROVISION to enable the C ommissioner or State Board to suspend or 
waive any requirements of the Alaska Statutes or State Board regulations in their 
applications to any specific schools or district, in order to permit and encourage 
innovation designed to improve the learning program; in the event any local or 
service area board should come up with a viable and well-planned educational 
model outside the traditional mold, then the Department of Education could free 
them from externally-imposed constraints to implement it. 

Since the minimum number of pupils to operate a schoo! is ten (10), we 
would like the section of law stating that there is to be at least one teacher fluent 
in the Native language of the region for a minimum of fifteen (15) students fluent 
in a Native langurge to ten (10), or better yet do away with the minimum number. 
We have a right to our own languane. After all we are forced into learning for 
the most part a foreign language - English. 

We feel that with the decentralization of ASOSS for regionalization in 
whatever form the people decide on; will optimize conditions for learning and 
teaching. 

The ownership of land and buildings used for educational purposes would 
remain with the State unless other provisions were made. We should be issued 
use permits for usage of their facilities whatever the options are. 

Finance Factors 

Having no tax base to support an independent district or borough form of 
government we are forced to rely on the foundation formula, PL 874, State fund- 
ing, or any other type of funding*. If we >vere still considered an unorganized 
borough within a regionalization concept ^e should be able to obtain full PL 874 
funding. If cuf to 50% funding we may hcjve a tough time of it. 

Plan of Irnpiementotion 

The decentralization of decision and policy making powers and control 
of the budget for local control is what we want. This should take place at the 
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end of the current fiscal year or ASOSS will continue to perpetuate its self while 
we become more and more frustrated. The sooner we as consumers be the decision- 
makers and the "experts" become our advisors, then the schools will truly belong 
to us. This way we wiJI have "education" of the people for the people by the 
people" as put down in Some considerations about the Future of Rural Education 
in Alaska or everything you always wanted to know about Alaska State-Operated 
School System, but were afraid to ask . The quality of education should also be 
better. 

I believe that ASOSS has the money available to get each school board 
trained a little better to assume the functions of a policy-making board if it 
would restructure itself to that end, and get the Legislature's approval for the 
rest of the fiscal year. 

Scope of Implementation 

Our options take in both the local school board option involving the local 
area only, as well as the regionalization option generally requiring several vil- 
lages to band together or be as ^ne large unit, or several clusters. It also gives 
the option of going into the third class borough, but my people seem to be very 
skeptical about this due to no tax base available. Whatever option the villages 
in my area concede to, they definitely want the local control and the military 
separate from the rural schools. 

From some consideration about the Future of Rural Education in Alaska, pi)t 
out by ASOSS, we concur with their definition of long-range comprehensive 
planning. It states that it is a logical, sequential, cyclic process involving all 
affected persons through which an educational program is evolved. The process 
included, but is not limited to the cyclic steps. 

1 . Identify problem 

2. Analyze problem 

3. Develop alternative solution strategies 

4. Select solution strategy 

5. Develop detailed plan 

6 . Implement plan 

7. Evaluate 

Premise 

Changes on any level of an educational system must be brought about 
through long-range comprehensive planning involving all affected parties and 
through systematic and orderly procedures. However, we still feel that the 
methodology can be used for immediate implementation if so desired. 

L egislative Changes 

The laws calling for the Alaska State-Operated Schools to represent the 
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unorganized borough and that the boards be advisory, must be changed. The choice 
of a second class city to manage its schools should be put into effect. The changes 
are numerous, but to have a good functional educational system in the "bush" they 
are needed. After all we send our children to school to help them solve life's 
problems; problems they will encounter along life's way. FVoblems in the "bush" 
are very different from the urban areas. We owe our children the best education. 
Whether they want to stay in the village, move to an urban area, go on to college, 
or a trade school is their option. To date they haven't been fully prepared to 
tackle these different problems but with people being involved in the decisions 
and setting of policies, things have to look up. 

Though we are few in number in the "bush" we take up a large area. Our 
legislators should be sensitive when they make changes involving our interests. 
The interests of the urban and rural areas are often very different, but each area 
has validity for its interests and needs. This needs to be respected, for the rural 
legislators who are few in number, speak on behalf of their constituency. 

The v/ay we see it is that the principles that are to be initiated should 
not necessarily be weighted according to population, but according to what 
those principles have to offer. 
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Kawerak, Inc. 
Presented by: Perry T. Mendenhall 



You know in fact thai* the education in our rural area has been of deep 
concern for many of our people. What with the changes in our life style, many 
of the preconceived ideas of molding a AAodel Native into the American cul- 
ture are fast becoming one of the chief concerns of parents who are watching 
their offspring turn into bodies without any identity, or, if any, a very mixed- 
up identity. As everyone in the present system seems to know, but cannot seem 
to really do anything about, this problem of converting from one culture to an- 
other is creating too much of a problem in trying to educate a Native child well 
enough to cope with life in the rural area. We are under the opinion that with 
the decentralization of the school systems that most of the problems of this nature 
would be better handled. Throughout history, the Alaskan Native has survived 
the most vigorous elements of life by passing KNOWLEDGE from one generation 
to another. With the introduction of the American system of educating the Na- 
tives to "CULTL''^:.ZE" us, this has rocked the basic stability of life style. No 
more do the parents seem to have any hold on how their children turn out in life. 
Should our fore-fathers see the outcome of this inability to educate our own off- 
spring, we think that they probably would have INVENTED the birth control PILL 
during their heyday . 

The idea of advancing full control of our educational system to each local 
authority would probably make a few people shudder. This would probably be 
generated due to thoughts of financial matters. It is pitiful if it is studied deeper. 
More thoughts SHOULD be given towards the ill effect that the present system is 
having on the majority of rural students, mainly in the fact of squeezing to death 
the rich heritage that we have pasred down to us.* With deploying the responsi- 
bility to the parents of educating their own children, a two way effect would 
materialize; the parent would gain more stability and also feel relieved in real- 
izing that they would have some say in this participation of passing on an educa- 
tion, and the student would be gaining an easier identity knowing that they are 
learning something that their parents want them to learn. 

As well meaning as the present Native cultural programs may set out to be, 
WE do not think it is coming from the right direction. Being it is not coming in 
the form of a ':!irective from the parents, these present programs are many times 
snickered at by porents and other adults. This deflates the student^' inteVest 
eventually. V/ere it coming from the parents or through local control, even the 
program is the same as it is today, the outlook would undoubtedly be more posi- 
tive, and there would be more of a willingness to learn by the students. 
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This may be somewhat theoretical, but we feel that the basic idea, of 
having the parents, or local authorities, setting the educational programs for 
their own off-spring would definitely have a changing effect on the outcome of 
a student learning to live life to suit himself. In effect, WE are a proponent of 
feeding the PILL to the central organizational system, and having each village 
in the rural area maintain control of its own educational system, with proper 
assistance and advice only coming from central organizations. 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS : 

We have ten (10) BIA school sites within our region. Most of the villages 
have voiced a similiar view{s) as to which follows: most would rather remain under 
the BIA condition that presently exists. EXAMPLE. . .1) three or four years ago 
we voted 46 to 3 to remain BIA, rather than to switch to State. Also, the school 
board sent out questionnaires to villages who were formerly BIA, who switched to 
ASOSS, concerning how they like their new STATUS. Most would have rather 
remained BIA. EXAMPLE. . .2) BIA has built us a good school building and kept 
it maintained and there is no question of getting hot lunches. EXAMPLE.. .3) 
Another point is that our board has supported the boarding home concept (presently) 
in Nome and would like more students boarded there rather than other places, as 
it is closer to home. In another case, an ASOSS site has said about their village: 
"These people recall that our BIA school was changed to State school by the 
School Board at that time. Not through General Meeting." This case here shows 
that there has to be a change somewhere, to have an overall improvement in edu- 
cating the adults as well as the students involved. What past changes that have 
taken place, made ill feelings in some villages. This also has made BIA villages 
WANT to stay as they are. 

A feeling has been expressed that "ASOSS to continue to administer edu- 
cation through Regional Association so that the new ways can be found in the 

area of education. . .(options). In our region, villages are scattered more and 
have more cultures than others. Villages in the same region are likely to have 
the same economic condition." "Also for Native teachers or aides to move up 
and to take part in planning." 

•'From the beginning of our school, BIA have been everything. Therefore, 
it became a habit to have BIA do all the educational part. I believe this is why 
we seem to be so ignorant." This has been root in us to have someone to do the 
responsibilities. ' 

"Students should have the opportunity to choose the high school that they 
want to be in, within the region." 

It should be understood that the contents of the position paper are only 
opinions, suggestions, recommendations, and proposals which comes closest to 
our own position . 
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THE REGIONALIZATION OPTION would be fhe best way to serve the 
needs of the students and villages as it relates to an educational system for ASOSS 
sites to adopt a plan in which an educational region is set up on the Seward Penin- 
sula. This would include al! listed villages in the BSNC regio. under the ANCSA. 
In conjunction with this option, there would be a transition period of one, two, 
three, four years with a predetermined plan. Broken down into quarterly, semi- 
annually, and annually bases with deadlines set well in advance to review, study 
and to make plans to whatever decisions should be made and acted on. (Which 
also depends on economic and village and region improvements in most all areas). 

The reasons for not choosing the other options are as follows: 

1. Local School Board Option: Within villages on the Seward Peninsula 
there is nor a sufficient tax base to support a sound educotional system. Even with 
the foundation program the number of instructional units that would be alloted, 

(to a site) they will fall way short of the needed support to even maintain the 
schools at present level. Secondly, it is felt that this small unit, such as if set 
up in every village, it would cost more money to run than to set up larger units. 
There would be too much duplication in each village. Third, it would be hard 
for a smalj unit such as in a small village, to attract qualified personnel to teach 
and administer its schools. Fourth, the background of villages in the past has not 
been one of real control over the schools and therefore, while it might be easy 
to find one qualified Board Member who is competent in aspects of School Manage- 
ment for a Regional Board, it might be difficult to find five to run the small school 
system of a small village. Sixth, a Regional District would have the advantage of 
drawing on experience and views from several villages while a local school board 
would be limited in its scope and experience. Seventh, a small village unit would 
be plagued with the problem of all small villages that of setting rules and running 
schools for your relatives and friends. It would be hard for school board members 
to get away from the influences that arise in a small village. One has to remember 
that the board member in a small village is not going to want to make enemies be- 
cause he has to live there. You can not get lost in the crowd. 

2. Educational Contract Option: This option has its drawbacks in that 
Regional Corporations, private agencies and such fend to be influenced a great 
deal by political factors. Regional Corporations, at present, are not equipped to 
handle the education problems of villages when there are still so many areas that 
need to be solved in relation to the Native Land Claims. In addition, we do not 
think that it is advisable to place the public schools in the control of a cultural 
group primarily directed towards solving the problems of one ethnic group. Further, 
we would not want the public schools contracted to an economic or already exist- 
ing school district as these agencies may be too concerned with what is happening 
In their own business or district and lose sight of the problems in the bush, 

4. Municipal Option : This option could be very similar to the Regional 
District except that it lias one major drawback. On the Seward Peninsula it is 
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mighty likely that the main population center such as Nome would hove an un- 
proportionate amount of control over all other parts of the borough. It is also 
mighty likely that a disproportionate amount of school board members would come 
from this center and that they would be of the minority white population which 
would not allow for adequate input from the villages. If this problem could be 
overcome and set up along the lines of the Regional Unit to be discussed, this 
could be a good plan. 

5 Second Class City Option : Essentially this does not differ from the 
local school board plan and has the same problems. A second class city cannot 
and should not even consider about taking local control of any type of an educa- 
tional structure or system, by changing its legal responsibility to include educa- 
tion. This would only impose additional burdens and hardships that it could not 
handle. At the present time a second class city in the rural areas has enough 
trouble and problems maintaining and performing the tasks required of them. 

6, Status Quo Option: There i-; a definite need to move away from the 
"rule" of ASOSS which is qn prganizr.tion governing two distinct types of schools, 
(village schools and military schools) neither of which it seems to know the prob- 
lems of. In the past applying the same rules and regulations to both types of 
schools has not worked. The main center of operations in Anchorage is geared to 
run CITY SCHOOLS and not "bush" or village schools. Even within the teachers 
organization, the power structure lies -with the military schools rather than the 
bush schools . 

7. Statewide S ystems : The statewide system is essentially what we have 
been moving away from because of the problems of communication in administer- 
ina schools throughout the State. Each area has problems specific to its location 
and cannot be run efficiently from a central location or by a central set of govern- 
ing regulations. 

Because of the above mentioned problems the plan of forming the Seward 
Peninsula Villages into a region seems the most adequate for the following reasons: 

1 . The people of the Seward Peninsula Villages essentially have the same 
problems, backgrounds, language, and cultural background. 

2. By uniting the villages into one unit it would be possible to get ade- 
quate funding for all while the small village units would have trouble with finances. 

3. The Regional Unit would be able to attract competent personnel be- 
cause of its size. 

4. The Regional Unit would be able to handle the problems unique to 
villages but would not get bogged down because of a small town atmosphere like 
an individual village. 
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5. Regional Units would have a greater population to choose school board 
members from which would provide a better chance of electing competent members. 

6. Regional Units would allow for the people as represented by these 
board members to have a definite voice in how their schools are run. 

7. Regional Units would allow a method whereby the people in villages 
through elections of board members could implement change in the sVstem. 

8. Regional Units would be better suited and qualified to ha^ndle the 
curriculum -.iring of personnel and initiation of new programs because their ideas 
would come from the people of that region. 

9. Regional Units would be better able to conrrol what is going on in 
their schools because they would be able to get rid of poor administrators and 
teachers, over which they now have no control. 

PROBLEMS OF IMPLEMENTATION ARE AS FOLLOWS; 

1 . The method of financing is still a problem as the Foundation Program 
might not provide enough money because of sparse population. 

2. Laws would have to be enacted which allow: Regional Units to form 
and assume financial responsibility for the administration of the schools. 

3. Villages on the Seward Peninsula would have to vote for su§h a plan 
and (enough) would have to go with the plan or it would not be economically 
feasible. 

4. A plan for transition from ASOSS governing would have to be formu- 
lated and adopted which would allow the Regional Unit to become financially 
sound before it is dropped on the region completely. 

5. A plan would have to be agreed upon whereby functions, now per- 
formed at ASOSS Central Office, are divided among regions or taken over by an- 
other State agency. 

In closing, the following is a summary of what should be considered and 
what steps are taken to plant the "grassroots" necessary to work out what would be 
taken to be the best approach in reaching our goals of improving the educational 
system for the unorganized borough in Alaska. First, let the villages get a better 
understanding of the present BIA, State-Operated Schools District. This can be 
done by approaching the principal teacher of whatever three types of the schools 
mentioned above, that each individual village has. After finding out the facts and 
figures concerning the type of school that each village has, and how they are oper- 
ated. Secondly, when we have come up with questions that cannot be answered or 
need additional information from outside agencies, such as; 
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1. Training in school board operation, school odministration . 

2. What existing State laws would need to be chonged in order to bring 
our position plan into being? 

3. What new laws would have to be enacted? 



4. Any other legal factors involved need to be found out and understood, 

5. Finance factors such os local tax base, the foundation formula. State 
and Federal funding • 

The five factors mentioned obove need to be instructed and indoctrinated 
to local school boards, city councils, IRA village councils, and Native Corpora- 
tions in the villages that are included in the unorganized borough of Alaska, The 
reason being, is that we hove little or no knowledge of the five factors mentioned 
above and there will be more factors cdmihg up or orising as time goes by, that 
v/e will certainly need assistance with. ^ 

Therefore, we are proposing that the Center for Northern Educational Re- 
search with the University of Alaska, as to what should be considered and whot 
steps to take next, following this meeting on "A Forum on Education in the Un- 
orgonized Borough" . 

We need field teams to go out in the villoges and the Regional Center from 
CNER or other agencies with the personnel and resources to moke studies, work 
and plan with us so that we will have o better understanding of the structure and 
operations involved in the type of school system thot will certainly meet the needs 
of rural Alaska . 
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NANA Regional Corporation 
Presented by: June Nelson 



Approximately a year and a half ago the State Department of Education 
commissioned the Northwest Native Association to hold hearings in the Native 
communities in this region and to develop an overall plan for education for this 
particular service area. 

The officers of FnIANA met with the local school boards in each of the 
villages and reported their Findings and recommendations to the State Department 
of Education in July 1972. The School Board and administration of this school 
have been privileged to be involved in this program development from its incep- 
tion . 

The proposal that we are about to present to this committee is the exten- 
sion of the NANA planning into a feasible operational school system, 

Kobuk Unified School District 

During the last legislature educators throughout the State followed the 
course of Senate Bill 136 with a great deal of Interest, The premise upon which 
this bill was based*almed directly at one of the main problems, but fell short of 
meeting this problem by eliminating the local school board and creating and plac- 
ing school board powers In a "Regional School Board" which in essence creates 
another bureaucracy similar to that of the BIA and ASOSS and still does not solve 
the problem of allowing the individual community the self-determination or local 
autonomy that Is the basis and strength of our nation's education system. 

The proposal for the Kobuk Unified School District is comprised of three 
inter-dependent units, the most Important being the Local Community School 
Board, second, the local school administration, and thirdly (in a supports e role) 
the Kobuk Unified School District Office. 

Local School Board 

Functionally this level of school operation will assume the duties inherent 
to school boards throughout the nation namely the development of local school 
policy, hire and terminate personnel, responsible for the local school budget, 
development of long-range education and facility plans. 
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Local School Administrator 



Along with the day to day operations of the complete education program 
this person will also assume the role of chief school administrator in his relation- 
ship to the School Board. He will be responsible to the local school board for 
budget preparation, personnel evaluation and expediting Board policy into pro- 
gram, etc. In other words, he will assume the role common to all chief adminis- 
trators in school districts throughout the State and Nation. 

Unified School District Office 

The catalyst necessary to make the shifting of the decision-making auth- 
ority from a distant geographic point to the local community is an agency located 
within the district that can offer the local schools education direction and tech- 
nical assistance in all phases of school operation: 

1 . Assisting Board in Program Policy development 

2. Budget 

a. Assist School Administrators to develop local school budget 

b. Compile budgets for purposes of funding request 

3. Assist the local school administrator to develop curriculum program 
as dictated by Board Policy. 

4. Provide centralized personnel services 

a. Pa/roll 

b. Leave 

c . Retirement 

5. Provide a centralized fiscal control system 

6. Provide a centralized purchasing system* 

7. Assist local Board with school facility planning 

8. Provide technical assistance to up-grade food services 

9. Provide trained personnel to write programs that will be pertinent to 
the educational deficiencies of the local schools, allowing these schools to avail 
themselves of supplementary Federal Title funding. 

10. Provide administrative leadership to assure a continuum of education 
program throughout the district. 
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A major problem of the smaller day schools wifhin fhis disfricf is back up 
support and expertise in plant operation. The adoption of a plon for rural educo- 
tion such as this would bring Into existence o district Plant Management service 
center that would supply the relatively untrained village maintenonce man with: 

1 . Immediate assistance in emergency situation^ 

2. Assistance in developing preventive mointenance system 

3. Assistance in general upkeep of school plant 

4. On-going training program 

5. Centrolized warehousing of repair ports and equipment 

The key to this concept of maintenance support is immediate response in requests 
for assistonce, and the economy of locolized purchasing of equipment and ports, 
doing awoy with the expense of duplication and stockpiling in each individual 
school. 

Secondory hducation 

With the odvent of three small rurol high schools in the district (Kiana, 
Selawik and Noorvik) the advantages of unification become even more evident. 
These high schools con operate under three seporate philosophies: 

] . Each community con operate its school os individuol units duplicating 
program, equipment and personnel ot the most o staff of six or seven. 

2. The smoil schools can coordinote their programs with each other plac- 
ing emphasis in different areas and exchange students ond stoff for more efficient 
use of equipment and staff (maximum of 18 to 19 teacher talents). 

3. The coordinated program could include the high school ol Kotzebue 
which would more tl^ion double the teacher talent pool to approximotely forty 
(40) teochers. 

The third plan has engendered the most support from the communities that 
will be feeding students to these progra:.is. 

The exchange of *'eachers and students would be for short periods of time 
(from two to six weeks) tor intensified mini courses in subjects or skills thot are 
not tought in the home villoge school. This coordinated opproach would not 
eliminate community identity with their high school, but would allow ail four 
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schools to benefit from efficient use of facilities and equipment and utilize teacher 
talent to the fullest. 

Media Support : 

There has been a need for a viable media production center for the 
schools in this district. This center should be located within the district and 
should have the capability to produce education support materials for individual 
teachers as well as produce television and radio education courses in both ele- 
mentary and secondary levels. 

Again many of the individual audio-visual materials are too expensive 
for a small day school to purchase^ but could be made available if all the schools 
shared the expense. 

District Steering Committee 

Many problems that will arise will have district wide implications; there- 
fore it would be feasible to have a body representative of all of the village 
scliool boords to act as a steering group for the District Superintendent. This 
committee would act in a variety of roles. 

1 . Local tducation Agency in matt'<.rs pertaining to Title and Johnson 
O* Mai ley funding. 

2. Adjusting funding levels where local requests for budget exceed in- 
come • 

3. Coordination of education efforts among the District high schools. 

4. Planning for programs that effect the entire region such as a Voca- 
tional tducation Center. 

5. Responsible for the employment and work review of School District 

Staff. 

Care is taken to refrain from calling this body a school board. It is felt 
that this terminology would lead to a weakening of the local school's autonomy 
if there were another level of school board also in operation in the District. 

Funding: 

The question of funding has probably crossed your mind. It should be re- 
membered that these schools are fully funded by the BIA and the State at the pre- 
sent time. It Is proposed that the Unified School District will be responsible for 
integrating all sources of funding to finance the school district. 
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1 . Sfafe foundation money 



2. BIA continuation of its program at present level. The only thing 
needed from the Bureau would be a commitment to place the two BIA schools 
w?thin the organizational structure of the new district. 

3. Johnson O' Ma I ley 

4. Federal Title monies 

5. Local effort as economy develops 

6. Department of Public works maintenance funds 

7. RuralCap, Headstart and PCC funds 

This presentation is a precis for a new direction for education in rural 
Alaska. It incorporates the thinking of the local communities within the bound- 
aries of the NANA region. As an educator, a departure from the traditional 
paternalistic approach to rural education such as the one outlined above en- 
genders an excitement toward program development to meet local needs that is 
rarely experienced in the education world today. 

It should be noted at this point that the plan as it has been presented allows 
for flexibility in two areas. The first being its adaptability to future local political 
direction: 

1 . First Class City school system 

2. Locally supported independent school district 

3. Borough school system 

4. Contract to local corporation 

Secondly, it provides for the easy absorption of the Bureau of Indian Affairs' 
schools at such time as the State is financially able to do so. 

We respectfully request that upon your return to the legislature this Janu- 
ary that this concept of the Unified Rural School District be given your full con- 
sideration. We would like to see the following four steps taken: 

1 . Enabling legrHation introduced and passed that would create a Unified 
School District. 

2. We recommend that initial transitional grants be made to create in- 
centive to form rural Unified School Districts. 



3. Planning money In fhe amount of $60,000.00 be made available to 
a local agency to develop the detailed comprehensive plan, 

4. Inclusion In the State Department of tducation's budget the money 
necessary fo make this plan a reality in fiscal year *75. 
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Yupiktak Bisfa, Inc. 
Presented by: Harold Napoleon 



Brief Reg ional Description: 

In order for any person to understand another person it is important to 
know the background and history of that person along with his present status. In 
order then for Senator Thomas's Committee to understand the position of the region 
known as the AVCP/CALISTA region here is a brief regional description. 

The AVCP/CALISTA region is located on the Yukon-Kuskokwim basins and 
is composed of a total of fifty-three (53) villages with a population of about seven- 
teen thousand people (17,000). Out of the seventeen thousand (17,000) people 
living in the region aboul" sixteen thousand (16,000) are Yupik Eskimos and the 
rest are of mixed stock, the Immigrants. 

The economic base for this region on |-he village level is still heavily sub- 
sistence with only a number of people in the villages working as full time employ- 
ees. This reliance on subsistence can be illustrated by the median family income 
for the families in the region, which is $3,714, the average of all incomes in the 
region, including those highly salaried State and Federal program employees whose 
incomes hove a tendency to boost the regional average. 

The median educational achievement level in the region is the fourth 
grade presently which is a great jump from the second grade level where it was 
fust two to five years ago. 

In the AVCP/CALISTA region State-Operated Schools run fifteen schools 
one of which is the regional high school in Bethel, one of two high schools located 
in the region are run by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Several preschool programs have been introduced to the region. Head- 
, start, run through the Rural Alaska Community Action Program, Inc. in Anchorage 
is one. The Bureau of Indian Affairs and the State also operate several preschool 
projecl-s. Both the Sterile and the Bureau run several bilingual programs. 

There is a disorganized system of Adult Basic Education being provided by 
bol-h Federal and State educational agencies but this program has no specified nor 
recognized regional goals. 

The AVCP/CALISTA region is one of the last culturally "pure" regions 
left in Alaska. Pure meaning fhat this is a region where acculturation has not 
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fully affected the basic culture of the people which is Yupik Eskimo^ The ver- 
nacular language is still Yupik and the people in general still practice their tra- 
ditional living habits. 

Whether or not this cult jre is going to be preserved is dependent on a 
number of things most important of which is the educational system that this region 
created. 

On the Decentralization of State-Operated Schools in the Unorganized Boroughs ; 

Yupiktak Bista, Inc., the nonprofit corporation for the AVCP/CALISTA 
region believes that there should be decentralization of the State-Operated 
Schools into Regional Districts. We feel however that this decentralization should 
not be mandated or designed by the State Legislat jre but that it should occur under 
initiative of a region. 

Decentralization should not be mandated or designed by an act of the legis- 
lature for several reasons. Firstly, the legislature does not know which regions 
want to take over their schools or are prepared to take over their schools. The 
Legislature would undoubtedly set an effective date for turnover which might not 
necessarily reflect the readiness of the regions. Secondly, if the State Legisla- 
tion passes an act designing a system to replace State schools, that system may 
not necessarily be the best for any numc v regions. What the State Legislature 
should do however is to pass an enabling act designed to enable the regions to 
assume responsibility of their schools when those regions feel that they are capable 
of doing so. 

The enabling legislation should allow for an interim period during which 
time school board training can be organized. This interim period should also see 
advisory boards given more powers than they presently exercise such as develop- 
ment of curriculum. The administrators of State-Operated Schools should also be- 
come responsible to those school boards who should be given the power to hire 
those administrators. 

The Enabling Act should also allocate money on an annual basis to ASOSS 
for the hiring of Technical Assistants who would aid the various school boards in 
their training and preparation for takeover. These technicians would and should 
be working for and with these advisory school boards. 

Decentralization should occur through the initiative of the regions be- 
cause those regions more than any other persons know when they are ready. Those 
regions should also be allowed the freedom to set up their educational system so 
that they may thoroughly understand it and know its mechanics. If the State were 
to design the system for all the regions there are many school boards who would 
not be able to even begin to understand the mechanics of that system. The regions 
should set their own systems as they see best with technical assistance from the 
State. ^ 
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Il- is in fhe hesf inferesl-s of fhe Sfofe of Alaska fo see on orderly turnover 
of schools l-o fhe regions. U is also in fhe besf interests of fhe Stafe fo create a 
working system, Working in terms of meeting the needs of that system constituency . 

Nowhere in the states has there been this opportunity to involve all con- 
cerned parties in the creation of educational systems. And it is only In Alaska 
that this can occur. 
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Metlakatia City Council 
Presented by: Karl S. Cook 



Everyone agrees that the sooner we have local control of our schools the 
more efficient we will handle our problems of education. We must make sure that 
any move we make is an improvement in thcj education of our children. It would 
not be wise to make a change just for the sake of change. There are many tech- 
nical problems of money and policy which, if not planned for, could mean com- 
plete disaster for our children's education. With this in mind, Metlakatia would 
like to propose the following as a position 1o be taken to accomplish the transi- 
tion from State-Operated Schools to Local Control. 

1 . A study of funding should be done by the State Department of Educa- 
tion and be provided to each local school board. It is important to question 
whether under local control there will be more money or less money available to 
operate each local school. Attention should be paid to supply and service prob- 
lems. 

2. When this is completed, local districts should have the option of pre- 
paring their own plans for independence or joining with other schools either in a 
region, sub-region or other groups planning for local control. 

3. When a local school district- has completed this plan for independence 
either for itself or with other schools,, it may petition the State Board of Education 
for independent status. Then the State. Board of Education will grant such status 

if the local district or schools meet the requirements of being able to operate in- 
dependently as requested by the board and reviewed and approved by the State 
Department of Education. 

Several questions we foresee: 

1 . Will independence and funding under the State Foundation Program 
mean more or less money than the schools presently receive? 

2. How would each local district adapt itself to funding under the State 
Foundation Pirogram ? 

3. Will we be guaranteed no less than we presently receive per pupil ? 

4. Who will pay for the services now provided by State-Operated Schools 
central staff in bock up of the local district? 
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5. Would the local district get a share of this money, and would it, if 
distributed, be enough to take care of service and supply problems under the Found 
Hon Program? 

Each school board anticipating independence or association with other 
schools will need some funding for planning. This includes trips to Juneau and 
Anchorage to meet and confer with the State Department of Education and ASOSS 
officials. In addition, if regionalization is desired, there should be funding for 
planning sessions in which representatives of all the affected boards could get to- 
gether to prepare a plan for the new district. 

After analysis by the State Department of Education, these questions and 
resulting information should be reviewed and voted on by the local people. It is 
impossible to make decisions which effect the lives of children without knowing 
the facts, and each school board has the right to those^ facts. 

The most important part of the whole process should be the independent 
review of the preparation made by the local school or schools to take over the 
responsibility of operation. In order that there be some reasonable testing of the 
proposal such proposals should be presented to the State Board of Education for 
evaluation. 

The State school board should then consider whether the plans take into 
consideration the financial facts of life, what plans have been developed to 
handle and account for money, whether the local plan shows adequate under- 
standing of State teacher and employee laws, how supply and service functions 
are to be carried out, what the State curriculum requirements are and how they 
relate to the local school(s) and how management problems are to be handled 
generally. 

Metlakatlans recognize the importance of developing independence for 
our schools. We believe that we should be allowed careful planning. When this 
plan is developed and the local district has demonstrated that it can handle its 
school then it should have the right. Our goal is better schools for our children. 
With this, independence would depend on information provided by the Department 
of Education and State-Operated Schools with which local communities would 
prepare and show they are ready. 
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Headquarters, Alaskan Cammand 
Presented by: Karl W. Kristaff 



The Alaskan Cammand respectfully submits far consideratian af the In- 
terim Cammittee af the Alaska State Legislature an Prehigher Educatian and the 
Center far Narthern Educatianal Research af the University af Alaska the fallaw- 
ing matters cancerning decentralizatian af the Alaska State-Operated Schaal 
System (ASOSS). 

INTRODUCTION 

We in the military, nat unlike ather cammunities, are vitally interested 
in the educatianal system that affects aur children. Hawever, by nature af the 
military prafessian, we are faced with a circumstance nat camman ta mast ather 
peaple. The military family is transferred frequently ta paints cavering the glabe 
As a result, aur children often attend fram five ta ten different schaal systems dur 
ing the Primary and Secandary schaal years and are thus expased tc rh^ -r attend- 
ant prablemS;. differing quality, curricula, organizatian, administra.^^ 
and sa farth. In view af the military child^s unique educatianal circumstances 
and because military children attending an-base schaals camprise appraximately 
50% af the tatal ASOSS enrallment, representatian af military parents in the 
arganizatianal structure shauld be af prime interest ta everyane cancerned with 
educatian in Alaska. We recagnize, af caurse, that the respansibility far the 
educatian af all the children within Alaska, and the manner by which it is pra- 
vided, is that af the State. 

In January 1973 a Bill was introduced in the Alaska Legislature which, if 
enacted, would hove removed the on-bose schools from operation by the Alaska 
State-Operated School System (ASOSS) and further, would hove terminated the 
military representation on the ASOSS Board of Directors. At that time, the main 
concern of the military community was that the Legislature, in considering this 
legislation, did not hove the opportunity to fully explore oil the consequences of 
decentralization which might offect the quality of education offered to children 
attending schools on our militory installations. This concern prompted the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Aloskon Commond (CINCAL), at the invitation of the 
Alaska House and Senate HESS Committees, to submit to the Alaska Legislature a 
position OS to whot form ' ;centrolizotion should toke if enocted. This position 
wos odyonced in.lhe form of a paper and personal appearances by command repre- 
sentatives before various Legislative Committees. Subsequent to the introduction 
of the initial legislation, many other suggestions were mode by o number of fac- 
tions of the Alaskan community as to the form decentralization shauld take. 
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We have observed, during the ensuing months, the increasing emphasis 
being placed by the Stale Legislature and various officials of the State Adminis- 
tration on further serious examination of all the factors involved and all options 
available should a decision be made to change the existing ASOSS structure. The 
Alaskan Command is grateful to note that the in-depth study now in progress 
should insure that all attendant factors are fully considered before legislation to 
change ASOSS is enacted. 

EINCAL has no particular objection to the decentralization of ASOSS, 
provided that, in the event of decentralization, high quality education in the 
community is maintained during a planned, orderly transition designed to pre- 
serve Federal funding and assuring effective representation at both State and local 
levels of military parents in the system of schools attended by their children. In 
light of the present in-depth study of the ramifications of ASOSS decentraliza- 
tion, CINCAL does not at this time propose any specific recommendations as to 
the form decentralization should take. However, the following four important 
areas of concern should be thoroughly examined prior to enactment of any legis- 
lation which would change the present form of the Alaska State-Operated School 
System; to wit, representation. Federal funding, local circumstances and transi- 
tion time . 

Representation : 

The ASOSS as presently constituted provides for meaningful representation 
of the military porent at both the State and local (installation) level. When the 
Legislcrure created the ASOSS and provided for representation for military parents 
in the formulation of the policy and programs of the schools attended by their 
children, the Legislature must have recognized that education Is such a vital func- 
tion in the development of a child that the parents have a fundamental, equitable 
right to be represented in tlx3t process. We are not aware of any factor which has 
changed the nature of this truth. 

However, by the end of the last Legislative Session in April 1973 there 
was, as noted earlier, decentralization legislation pending which would have 
mandated the removal of the on-base schools from ASOSS without providing for 
the continuance of the qoallty of representation currently accorded the parents of 
the children attending those schools. In fact, no representation whatever was pro- 
vided at the State level even though the contracts by which the schools were to be 
operated were to be entered into presumably by the ASOSS and "contiguous City 
or Borough School Districts." Further, while the Legislation provided for repre- 
sentation at the local level, it was unclear as to what form such representation 
was to take. 

Another factor to be considered concerning State level representation is 
that there is at ieast one ASOSS school system on a military installation (i.t:., 
Adak Novo! Base) and possibly two others (i.e., Eielson AFB and Ft. Greely) 
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which do not have "contiguous" City or Borough School Districts capable of opera- 
ting the Installation schools in the event all installation schools are removed from 
the ASOSS in the decentralization process. Whether it is decided that these 
schools are to be operated at State level or via same other means, representation 
at the State-wide level of the parents af the children attending all of the schools 
located on military reservations remains of vital importance. 

The numerous options concerning the representation issue are well docu- 
mented in various proposals of the Legislative Committees, the Alaska Depart- 
ment of Education, the ASOSS, the Alaskan Command and other organizations 
and individuals who have participated in the previous meetings and discussions. 
These proposals will not be further discussed here. The point which we wish tc 
make, however, is that adequate, appropriate and truly meaningful representa- 
tion of the parents of children attending schools on and off military reservations 
is paramount regardless of the form the eventual decentralization of ASOSS will 
take . 



Of the total ASOSS enrollment of 15,041, the military dependents total 
7,51 1 Gs follows: 

AVERAGE DAILY 

INSTALLATION GRADE LEVEL ADMISSION OCT 73 

Elmendorf AFB K-6 1,918 

Ft. Richardson . K-6 1,463 

Ft. Wainwright K-8 970 

Eielsan AFB K-12 2, 169 

Ft. Greely K-8 340 

Adak K-12 651 



Total 7,511 

Not only is representation important as a matter of philosophy, representation of 
military parents should also be considered essential as a matter of equity since 
military dependent children comprise 50% of the ASOSS enrollment. 



Federal Impoct Funding : 

The quality of-public education accorded to residents af a state can gen- 
erally be said to be directly proportionate to the funds available for that purpose. 
In Alaska, funds are provided for the education of children whose parents are 
part of the military segment of the population by Section 238, et seg. of Title 
20 of the United States Code, popularly referred to as PL 874. The level of fund- 
ing received by Alaska -nder PL 874 is unique due to the preferential status 
accorded to the State by the United States Commissioner of Education. A number 
of theories hove been advanced at various times concerning potential reduction of 
Federal impact funding as a rer^ult cf decentralization. The amount of credence 
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to be accorded any one or all of the various opinions concerning PL 874 funding is 
a matter of pure speculation, since the U. S. Commissioner of Education is given 
broad discretion under the law in the matter of providing preferential treatment. 
However, the State Legislature in April 1973 was apparently in possession of suf- 
ficient information that it specifically excluded "educational purposes" when it 
passed legislation annexing three of the largest military installations (i.e., 
Elmendorf AFB, Ft. Richardson and Ft. Wainwright) to adjacent municipalities. 
It has been reasoned that should legislation now mandate the operation of schools 
located on military installations by "contiguous" Borough or City School Districts 
the purpose of the annexation legislation in excluding "educational purposed" will 
hove been defeated with a resultant reduction of PL 874 funding. Again, one 
can only speculate concerning whether such a result would occur unless it is pos- 
sible to gain more information on this matter of vital concern. 

We submit that further information can be gained. Accordingly, it is 
recommended that a concerted effort be made by the responsible agencies of the 
State to discover from the Office of the United States Commissioner of Education 
what impact', if any, the various options for decentralization of the Alaska State- 
Operated School System would have on the level of PL 874 funding. Such an 
inquiry would end speculation concerning any reduction of federal funds, poten- 
tial or otherwise^ which would or could result from the decentralization legisla- 
tion, and provide the legislators .with the firmest indicator of the financial im- 
plications of any action it may choose to take in this area. Should the Office of 
the Commissioner of Education be unable to reply to the inquiiy, we urge that 
the State Attorney GeWeral's office and other appropriate State agencies be re- 
quested to carefully analyze the law with a view toward resolving the matter. 

The Better Schools Act, presently pending before the Congress, may also 
have an affect on the funds available to educate the children of military families 
in the event of decentralization. At this time, we are not certain of the Act*s 
chances of becoming law or its exact impact if it does. However, ^we urge the 
responsible officials to analyze these factors prior to decentralization of ASOSS, 
perhaps through contacts with the Alaska Congressional Delegation. 

Consideration of Local Circumstances : 

The differing"circumstances of each military installation and their "con- 
tiguous City or Borough School Districts", together with the vi^ws and opinions 
concerning decentralization held by military parents and the responsible school 
officials of the adjacent local communities must be ascertained and thoroughly 
considered. Given the factors of diverse backgrounds, the community structures 
and the differing educational goals and requirements, it is understandable that 
the administration of on-base "choois together with rural schools may not be com- 
patible. Even within the military community, parental views differ as to the 
optimum method of school administration. While one installation may desire 
local autonomy, another installation may consider association with an adjacent 
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orgonized Borough as fhe mosf desiroble mefhod of decenfrollzofion . Addifionolly 
fhe opinions of fhe local "conMguous" civilion c ommunifies offecfed by decenf- 
rolizafion moy vary. One communify (e.g.^ Anchorage) may be quife willing ond 
prepared fo occepf control of fhe odjacenf, on-base schools while onofher com- 
munify(e.g„ Foirbanks) wiil do so only under sfricf ond positive conditions. The 
preservotion of Federol funds and ownership of educotionol facilities/equipment 
will be major factors to the communities ossimilating the on-bose schools as a 
result of decentralizotion. The level of influence or control of educational 
policy moking granted to local communities (militory and civilian) will certainly 
olso reveol differing points of view. 

Finally^ the circumstances of the smoller^ more remote instollations 
(Adok/F t. Greely) should be considered with o view toward providing the some 
educotional opportunities available to the large installations, 

Tronsition Time : 

Any reorgonizotion of the ASOSS will need time to evolve. Since the 
finol character of the new educotionol system, if there is to be one, is yet un- 
known, definitive time phasing stondards cannot be determined. The orgonized 
Borough ond/or City School Districts, if they are to ossume control or portions 
of the ASOSS, are in the best position to submit recommended time schedules for 
the transition to take place. 

Conclusion : 

As s-ated in the introduction to this poper while the Commander in Chief 
Alosko hos no porticulor ob|ection to the decentrolizotion of the ASOSS, he does 
have an objective. Thot objective is to insure thot, in the event of decentrali- 
zation, high quoiity education in the midtory community Is mointained during a 
plonned^ orderly transition designed to preserve PL 874 funding and assuring 
effective representation of military parents in the system of schools attended by 
their children. Considering this objective, it has beef?i)eortenIng to note the 
careful considerotion being given this issue by oil concerned during this period 
preceeding the next Legislative Session. We are hopeful t'hat the product of oil 
the heorings ond meetings ottendont thereto will represent-a better system of edu- 
cation for all of Alasko's children. We deeply appreciate this opportunity to pre- 
sent our position , 
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Department of Educotion, Correspondence Study 
Presented by: AAargoret Justice 



This paper does not direct itself to the first area of concern— Options 
for Delivery of Educotionol Services," It hos been written with o specific method 
for the "improvement of the quality of educotion" for children, youth ond adults • 
residing in Alasko. 

Why is Correspondence Study Sugge sted? 

Correspondence Study is one of the best woys to meet the needs of a 
sparce population living within a large geographical area. It is one of the fore- 
most methods of individuolized educotion. It can be used by any age student, in 
ony locotion, ot ony time. A person con learn the materiol presented in the 
course of study alone or in conjunction with one or more people. Correspondence 
can be used for personol improvement in any area, by persons of ony age, ethnic 
bockground or post experience. Correspondence Study courses moy be completed 
under the supervision of certified teachers, uncertified personnel or by one's 
self, 

Whot is Correspondence Study ? 

Correspondence Study is o means to receiving an education without regu- 
lor attendonce ot o school facility and/or being under direct supervision of o 
poid instructor. On the other hand, the student receives continuous instruction 
ond assistance from highly qualified educators. How cen this be? 

1. The curriculum follows textbooks ond their occompanying moterials 
ond/or oudio yisuol moterials which hove been prepared and written by experts in 
the vorious fields — no "hit or miss" here. 

2. The guides or syllabuses accompanying the books ond materiols hove 
been written by specialists who are well experienced in teoching fhe subject under 
study~no "novice" teaching here. 

3. The student is periodically and personally monitored as to his progress 
through the use of o variety of examinations, reports, projects, etc., which ore 
evaluoted ond commented upon by certified, experienced teachers. Assessment 
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of progress ond teocher counseling is mode to the Individuol student, not to o 
clossroom or group of competing students — students leorn ond ore then odvised as 
individuols occording to their own strengths ond weaknesses. 

The educotiono! packets ore shipped to the student ofter on opplicotion 
has been completed ond ofter o tronscript or report cord hos been sent. At the 
elementory school level, o yeor's course of study is sent to the guordions. These 
boxes contoin oil of the books, teochers monuols, workbooks, exominations, pre- 
pared guides ond supplies — down to the lost rubber bond — needed for completion 
of one year's "grode'* equivolency's work. Secondory school youngsters enrolled 
in the Deportment of Educotion's Correspondence Study are provided high school 
courses prepared ond corrected by the University of Nebrosko ond the Americon 
School. All lessons returned to the students ore first monitored by the Correspond- 
ence Study Educotion Administrator in the Juneou office. Help ond ossistonce is 
given if necessary. (See Attochments). 

The Stote of Alosko has approximotely 500 kindergarten ond elementary 
school children enrolled in courses which follow the Stote Department of Educo- 
tion's Elementory School Scope and Sequence ond uses the tex.'s from the Adopted 
Textbook lists. 

I 

Secondory students, ot the present time must follow o curriculum pre- 
scribed by "outside" schools which for the most part follow the Cornegie unit. 

What Areos ore Covered ? 

At the kindergorten-elementory levels oil oreos of the basic curriculum 
are offered—Science, Sociol Studies, Longuoge Arts, AAathemotics, Art, Music, 
Heolth ond Physicol Educotion. The doily lessons ore designed to coincide with 
o regulor school day's work. The high school courses offered expand from the 
basic college preporatory — English, Sociol Studies, Math ond Science to oli 
focets ond levels of elective studies. The bosic courses required for high school 
groduotion contoin on exceedingly wide variety of options for receiving credit. 
The electives cover everything from typing to diesel mechonics; there ore Corres- 
pondence Study courses to teach logging ond pulp mill operotions, oil drilling, 
novigation, tronsportotion coreer oriented courses, hotel operations, gun or small 
motor repair., .odvonced (college) credit can also be eorned. 

Correspondence Study need not consist of o box contoining books, on 
occomponying syllabus ond tests to complete ond send in for evoluation. True, 
mony courses ore prepared in this manner. However, secondory courses olso come 
with topes, filmstrips and speciol equipment such os electronic kits, sextonts, 
motors, ort supplies, ond so ^orrh. The elementory school courses include supple- 
mentory educationol moteriols in the form of o voriety of references, gomes, monipu- 
lative devices, librory books, oudio-visuol items ond additional study pockets for 
sp^iaWypds of students. 
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With All of ThiS; is Correspondence Study Successful ? 



We have found after studying the grade point average of our students over 
the past ten (10) years that the longer a person studies through Correspondence 
Study the better his grades become. We have also found, through questionnaires, 
that our students feel they "learn a lot more" through correspondence study than 
if they attended a regular school . 

Although little research has been done, David T. A/\cAfee from the Uni- 
versity of /V\ontana has discovered this also. In the article "Correspondence 
Study May Offer Some Answers," School Management , October 1973, he states 
the following: 

Objections centering on the feor that the correspondence 
course student will not learn as much as the student in 
the classroom have been pretty much laid to rest by find- 
ings that |ust the opposite is true when controlled groups 
of students, some taking correspondence courses and others 
studying the same subject in the regi»^*ir classroom, are 
examined. Indeed, in a survey of studies of this nature 
I found only one study out of many which held the opposite, 
and this study seemed to be one that had been made under 
less than adequate controls. It would seem that the evi- 
dence favors the conclusion that supervised correspond- 
ence study is as valuable or perhaps a little more so than 
classroom attendance. This conclusion raises some inter- 
esting questions concerning the educational processes pre- 
sently utilized in most high schools. 

Any interest or need of Alaskans can be met through Correspondence Study courses 
just as successfully. The writer feels that packets of study should be produced to 
cover pre-school through junior college. The courses should be designed for all 
levels which cover Alaskan current history, economics, politics, parenthood, 
arts and crafts, mining, fishing, business administration; and so forth. A survey 
of need and interests in rural Alaska would soon discover what additional courses 
should be prepared for distribution and study. 

How Can These Courses Be Utilized ? 

Correspondence Study could and should be used in conjunction with a 
much broader program of study. At the present time the North Slope Borough 
School District is including extensive travel in addition to its use of these courses. 

The Department of Education's office now has a method which allows 
correspondence study students to contract for course credit. (See attachment). 
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This enables concentration of study in a specific field of endeavor to cover a 
particular interest or need. Under this contractual arrangement, students could 
use part of their State foundation monies for on-the-job experience while living 
in an urban community for a period of time. They could contract to learn the 
many special skills necessary to live fully and comfortably in our wilderness 
areas; local peo pie could be hired as teachers. 

Students studying in isolation or near isolation need peer group contacts. 
A Correspondence Study program could include group meetings of youngsters in 
nearest communities several times yearly. Discussions, small group tutoring, 
social affairs, sharing of individual projects, sports and specialized but general- 
ized educational programs could become part of these group sessions. 

Another important aspect to group meetings is that home teachers and 
student supervisors can be brought together for in-service training during these 
times. Correspondence Study's first in-service conference held in Fairbanks last 
October revealed the values and needs to continue this practice; all participants 
were extremely positive in their reactions. 

V/hat Are Other Advantages to Cor' ^ espondence Study ? 

This forum has been called in order to look once again at education for 
rural Alaska. If the participants genuinely consider our unique educational 
problems related to sparce populations, cultural diversities, immense distances 
and economic structure then Co.respondence Study cannot be overlooked. 

Correspondence Study c )ntains advantages that no other system of educa- 
tion offers. 

1 . No certified personnel need be hired or housed at the local level. A 
local resident can supervise the students' progress, administer tests, encourage 
regular hours, and work with the Correspondence Study's advisory teachers. 

2. The Correspondence Study office is open twelve (12) months a year 
and serve pupils at all times. This allows students to work at their own rate; 
they may complete a course of study as rapidly as they are able and move on 
Or they may need to extend their study time in one course or another through 
the summer months. Study can stop and begin again a?J«r whaling, fishing, trapp- 
ing or logging season is over. Correspondence "school" is still in session. 

3. The course options for high school youngsters are much greater than 
what a small high school can offer. The vocational choices extend for beyond 
what any secondary school offers locally. 

4. Courses can be moved from place to place. This is indeed an advant- 
age for our mobile working population as there is no need for a parent to disrupt 
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his child's learning process when a move becomes necessary. In addifion, vaca- 
fions can be taken during fhe winter monfhs, courses can be continued while on 
vacation. 

5. High school students can continue their education at home whether 
they are married, working or are having to care for an ailing parent and/or 
younger children in the family. 

6. Supervised or unsupervised correspondence courses are available for 
students wishing to receive their General Education Equivalency or eighth grade 
diploma . 

In addition to these major advantages, there are others which are not 
generally recognized. Past questionnaires to our students and home-teachers 
help to verify the following: 

1 . As a home teacher teaches, she learns and this learning is an enjoy- 
able process. 

2. The relationships and understandings between parent and child are 
strengthened. Interests become more compatible. 

3. The parent begins to develop a surging, self-satisfying feeling of self- 
importance. 

4. Both parents and srudents bel ieve that more is learned by study through 
correspondence. 

5. Parents and students alike felt that the most lasting strengths of Cor- 
respondence Srudy was its ability to teach self-discipline, self-determination, 
self-initiative and other related characteristics of maturity. 

6. The rnajorJfy of our parents and students preferred correspondence 
study to attendance at a regular school. 

With these thingb In mind, perhaps i! is time to look toward the family 
structure again for the education of our young people. 

Are Ccrrespondence Courses Expensive ? 

The boroughs and local districts receive full foundation support for their 
correspondence students. This legality, in itself, implies an equalizing cost 
foctor is attached to correspondence study. However, correspondence study need 
not be as expensive as other traditional methods to education and it may well be- 
cofivi a most soHsTying yet e'conomlcal wo;- of seeing that fi'ee public education is 
made available to all children and adults of legal school age. 
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The recenf Rand Corporafion report listed several items which perhaps point 
to the benefits of correspondence study course: and which could bring a reduction 
in costs. (See atrachment). 

Who Will Pay the Costs ? 

All costs related to any district's "Annual Plan of Service for Correspond- 
ence Students'' (See attachment) should be paid by State or Federal funds coming 
from one source or another 

The State Board of Education has taken a stand on keeping a major por- 
tion of Correspondence Study under the direction of the State Department of 
Education. This was done due to the relatively few students enrolled in liome- 
study in relationship to its scattered pupil population located throughout the 
State. It was felt that a centralized location was particularly needed for curricu- 
lum development at the elementary and secondary school levels; no one school 
district had enough Correspondence Study students to warrant l^xandling its own 
pupils without great cost in developing courses, purchasing materials, and moni- 
toring student progress. They felt there was little need to duplicate these ser- 
vices. 



The State Department of Education will probably be turning to the pro- 
cess of using Program Receipts from local districts. These funds will be funneled 
into the Correspondence Study budget to use for improved services for all students 
served. This, of course, means that a cooperative effort is necessary between 
and among all districts and the Department's Correspondence Study. Control and 
dire::tion of the program would be at all levels — students, family, community, 
city/lDorough school districts and the State Department of Education. 

What Plans for Implement ation ? 

Correspondence Stud/ can begin immediately using the many courses which 
are presently available. Research of Alaskan needs and the development of addi- 
tional courses and services would be an on going continuous process in future 
years. All that needs to be done is for the Education Administrator to approve the 
di strict's Annual Plan of Service for Correspondence Students. As far as the need 
for housinci, fuel and teachers, the local people would make that decision and 
plc'.e those expenditures In their " Plan of Service" . 

What Legislative Changes are Needed ? 

There seems to be no need for legal restructuring to incorporate Corres- 
pondence Study into a local '^educational program. The local school boards can 
simply approve an "Alternarive Educational Program" using Correspondence Study. 
Nome, Kenai, Anchorage and North Slope Borough School Districts are already 
using this option. 
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There may be a need to change the compulsory education law relative to 
students who reside two miles from a school or bus stop. (See attachment). 

What Future Plans for Correspondence Study ? 

In addition to scheduling group meetings for students and home teachers 
the following may be made available. 

1. Area offices — these would be located in communities nearest the 
greatest populations of correspondence students. Certified personnel would be 
an call for assistance and guidance at all time. 

2. Home teachers and supervisors may be receiving some kind of compen- 
sation for their time and effort. 

3. Ancillary study kits need to be developed at all levels and for all 
specialized areas of interest. 

4. Diagnostic testing and placement need to become an automatic part 
of the program. 

5. Student counselors need to be available for personal and vocational 
assistance. 

6. A research team must become a reality for how are we to know the 
strengths and weaknesses of Correspondence Study in Alaska without sound, 
reliable continuous data ? 
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Ray W. Harris, Teacher 



Government Hill Elementary School 
Anchorage 

I believe Alaska is on the threshold of BIG things! It has always been a 
free and exciting place for me to be, but now it is even more exciting with the 
unprecedented Narive Land Claims Settlement; the installation of rural computer 
and communications satellite services; the organizing of the twelve regional 
Native Corporations; the passage of the momentous Alaska Pipeline Project. We 
Alaskans do indeed stand on the threshold of BIG things! 

There is no guarantee that these things will be all, or even partly positive 
without such planning as this Forum represents. Therefore, as a long time resi- 
dent of Alaska, I would like to suggest the following considerations for both a 
smooth arid upgrading transition to a new concept of rural education in Alaska. 

This proposal intends to confine itself to several organizational features of 
school staffing which may enhance other positions taken regarding the unorganized 
borough school system. However, it is based on the assumption of clearly defined 
behavioral objectives according to the specific needs and expectations of the 
rural Alaskan, both Native and non-Native. This is not intended to be a complete 
position paper in terms of finances and implementation. 

it is the writer's belief that rural Alaskans must be brought socially and 
economically into the mainstream of Alaskan life if they are to function as an in- 
timate part of the whole State. We are all dependent upon a unified State, 
socially and economically, for a prosperous future in Alaska. The potential for 
an expanded and knowledgable leadership to bring this about exists throughout 
rural Alaska. However, much of this potential Is naive and inexperienced. To 
thrust these people into a situation for which they are not prepared is to predispose 
them to almost certain failure. This statement is by way of saying that a newly 
conceived school system can and should play an important role in such a transi- 
tion. 

This paper is built around the new, but tested concepts of differentiated 
staffing on an expanded scale. The literature indicates that It is most desirable 
to have at least three levels in the professional (certified) teaching classes. Ex- 
amples might be: (A) AAaster Teacher; (B) Senior Teacher; (C) Staff Teacher. 

The Master leocher could assume curriculum responsibilities just 
subordinate to the principal. Perhaps he could be responsible for 
Implementation of ongoing curriculum objectives, developing re- 
sources and assisting with local in-service training, in addition 
to regular cla^room planning and teaching duties. 
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The Senior Teacher could be subordinate to the AAoster Teacher 
and responsible for planning and developing weekly and daily 
lesson plans for himself and subordinates, within the overall 
objectives developed by the Master Teacher. The Senior Teacher 
could also be responsible for carrying out his plans as a regular 
teacher. 

The Staff Teacher could be primarily responsible for function- 
ing as an on-line classroom teacher without the time consum- 
ing responsibilies of planning and developi/ig resources. The 
writer believes such a position could lend itself very favorably 
to person:^ not aspiring to higher administrative positions and 
satisfied with moving more slowly horizontally on any given 
salary schedule. It may also be very facilitating as an entry 
level position into professional levels of teaching. This posi- 
tion could be more analogous to the "journeyman" in many 
trades. Their academic requirements could possibly be slightly 
less, although still full professional - 

A second point in such a program of differentiated staffing may provide for 
effective entry of many non-cerjificated personnel at the level of " Paraprofession- 
als." It appears that two general classes might be recommended. Lxamples might 
be: (A) Clerical Aide; (B) Instructional Aide. 

The Clerical Aides could possibly function best doing office 
and clerical duties- Assisting with record keeping, duplicat- 
ing materials, etc. They would have a minimum of student 
exposure. 

The Instructional Aides could be expected to have substantially 
more exposure and responsibilities for students. Since some 
people function well with students they could monitor classroom 
and playground activities, act as community and cultural re- 
source people, etc. 

It is often practical to have several levels within each class of paraprofes- 
sioncls. Studies have demonstrated very positive results by bringing even less tiiar. 
high school educated personnel into limited roles within the school system. Be- 
cause of their maturity, and particularly in this case, cultural awareness, many 
persons could be utilized as resource persons, monitors, playground supervisors, 
record clerks, cafeteria workers, etc. 

Studies of dlfferentlaterj staffing have consistently demonstrated the follow- 
ing polnrs for a viable paropioresslonal structure: 

1 . There need not be a definitive list of aide funcTions. In fact it is pur- 
haps desirable that no list of duties be prepared at the beginning of q prograrrt. 
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Instead, under leadership of the professional staff, functions be permitted to 
evolve as the need arises (within legpLqnd other necessary boundaries). 

2. Another important consideration in the initial planning is tlx3t of 
career progression. The system must have built into it inherent rewards and in- 
centives for self-improvement along particular lines. For individuals who are 
newly employed, or have been minimally so, this is especially important. Every- 
one benefits when individuals in a community can do useful work. Career oppor- 
tunities are also fundamental in the creation of needed leadership. 

It is well within the new enlightened concept of education-as-a-lifetime- 
endeavor that mature, responsible adults can be assisted to aspire to the new and 
choll enging goals of community^ regional. Stale and national leadership. The 
writer believes this time to be a rare and exciting opportunity for the educational 
community. 

CONCLUSION: 

Many sources agree, "Several factors make Alaska unique in the kinds of 
special problems it has .in delivery of education. Among these are: (a) its sparse 
population distributed over a vast geographical area, (b) its great cultural diver- 
sity, (c) the immense distances between centers of population, agency offices, 
and administrative units, and (d) the present and future economic conditions affect- 
ing the lives of its people." (DEVELOPING A POSITION PAPER ON EDUCA- 
TION IN THE UNORGANIZED BOROUGH). With these points in mind, it 
appears that a staff which Is qualified to provide much of its own in-service train- 
ing would be very desirable. Furthermore, by adding a staff position which could 
facilitate entry into the profession, much could be accomplished. Such an ob- 
jective could quite conceivably be coordinated with our own University system. 

The utilization of paraprofessionals is not new, but the writer believes does 
offer many special features within our unique situation. It can be both a benefit 
to the school system as a special resource in the rural setting and an aid to the 
Individuals being employed. 

It appears appropriate to suggest that implementation of a plan is urgently 
needed. The writer Is aware of several teachers in the existing ASOSS rural program 
who are apprehensive about their future. If this concern continues unresolved for 
an extended period of time there is sure to be a serious negative selection process 
of existing personnel. Many non-Native teachers in the ASOSS system have far ' 
exceeded their minimal contract responsibilities to learn Yupik, including local 
dialects; to gain a genuine understanding and appreciation for the cultural heritage 
of the Native peoples of Alaska; and finally, to develop deep and meaningful rela- 
tionships with the Native peoples in their respective communities. If replacement 
appears necessary, alternative plan might be to rely on normal attrition and 
retirement whenever possible. 
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Finally, but not least, the importance of cultural and seasonal influences 
of peak summer activities should not be overlooked. When training and orienta- 
tion programs hove ignored these factors in the past, many State and Federal pro- 
grams have yielded much ;frus?^rat ion and abandonment. 
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Lesfer B. Sands, Professor of EducaHon, 
University of California 



Only a greaf love for fhe Sfafe of Alaska and ifs people could prompf an 
"Oufsider" from fhe " Lower-Forfy-Eighf" fo summon sufficienf femerify fo offer 
some suggesfions on fhe reorganizaf ion of Alaskan Rural Educafion. However, a 
careful analysis of fhe documents relafed fo "Developing A Position on Educafion 
in fhe Unorganized Borough" suggested an area where a person (oufsider) not 
deeply nvolved in fhe administrative technicalities af education in Alaska might 
rroke a contribution. 

I am impressed that the Presentation concerning unorganized boroughs is 
for from being a completely administrative or managerial problem, but in essence 
is a "Curricular^' problem. In fact, practically all the real problems in education 
finally focus down upon the school curriculum; and this situotion is no exception. 
This Position, that the problem is basically Curricular rather than Administrative 
is borne out by the statement on page two of the Guideline document which states 
that the two concerns are: the "existing and potential structures for the manage- 
ment of education as they apply to the State. Two, we wish to improve the qual - 
ity of the educational program" It is obvious that the only purpose of educational 
management at any time, is to guarantee the highest quality possible of education. 

My basic position is primarily concerned with " improving the quality" and 
functionality of education in rural areas of the unorganized borough, by going 
into the roots of the matter, the Curriculum . From the implications of curricular 
investigations, the obligations and functions of educational management are de- 
rived and can be materialized. 

In regard to the style of the management, 1 am impressed that the use of 
^7 Transition Option is the most superior of those selected. Any radical and 
immediate departure from the sources of expertise would, become chaotic at best. 
I feel that the transition should move in the direction of two other options: ^1 
Local School Boards Option; and, ^2 Regionalization Option. Other types of 
options to account for particularized problems in various situations should be left 
"open for negotiation." The theory behind this proposal is that there seems to be 
no good reason why several types of options should not be available, not only to 
meet specialized conditio ns, such as On-Base Schools or Municipalities or Second 
Class City situations, but also to provide for time during which the electorate may 
become knowledgeable respecting the total reorganization, and may elect the form 
most suitable for them. 
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in terms of managing the reorganizatron of the school curriculum, I en- 
vision four prime sources of authorliy and finances. These are as follows: 

1 . Local Councils and agencies of Alaska Native leaders; 

2. Regional groups, comprehending several villages with Native leaders; 

3. State of Alaska Agencies, ASOSS, etc.; 

4. Federal Government agencies. 

In this brief" Position Paper" the four sources will be diagnosed in terms 
of their possible functions in the reformed program for rural education. In particu 
lar, their curricular relationships will be indicated. 

In terms of the reorganization of the Curriculum, three areas stand out as 
deserving maximal consideration by all those responsible for the reform and de- 
centralization of education. While these three areas may be subdivided into in- 
numerable categories for in-depth anaiyses, yet they offer a reasonable basis from 
which to initiai-e investigations. They have the quality of being fundamental to 
rhe concerns of this reorganization movement; they are naturally united as dis- 
tinguishable areas; and they can be analyzed and developed to form a basic cur- 
riculum . 

Area I. Alaskan Na tive Culture: 

Probably the most significant force that has actuated this decentralization, 
reform movement is the desire to preserve and perpetuate the customs, traditions, 
and cultures of Alaskan Native peoples. The intensive desire to pass on to their 
youth their ancient heritage of self-reliance, independence, and cultural achieve- 
ments is foundational to this movement. 

By employing the knowledge and influence of Alaskan Native Leaders who 
can call upon the local people for contributions, it is possible to describe that 
culture which should be transmitted to youth. This effort will apply both to local 
ond regional villages or congeries of communities . This will involve cooperation 
and participation of hundreds of Native leaders and of local inhabitants, to de- 
termine what aspects of their culture should be in the school and community cur- 
riculum. It is an enormous task, at least. 

A rea II. Foundati on Education: 

The term "Foundational Education" is used to comprehend those areas of 
the curriculum that lead to lilcracy, good citizenship, basic knowledge, skills, 
and appreciations. If refers also to the irir,truction essential for normal participa- 
fion in (.ooperofive U) moclern. Native communities. 
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Mare specifically, this area implies fhe need far defermining whof aspecfs 
af sciences (life and nanlife), mafhemafics, sacial sciences, language, liferafure, 
healfhful living, and persanal develapmenf shauld be pravided in fhe schaals. 
This is a task invalving lacal, regional, sfafe, and Federal agencies wha are 
specialists in developing curriculums far rural areas. 

Area ML Technical Educafian and Culfure ; 

Every cammunify and region hos disfincfive needs in ferms of technical 
educofion. Also, fhe young need guidonce info fhose oreos af speciolizofian in 
which fhey con find success and atfoin self-sufficiency. In defermining fhe mosf 
appropriofe fechnicol curriculums fo be offered, cooperofion wifh oil agencies 
IS necessary. Financial resaurces to supporf such programs ex' end for beyond fhe 
lacol village ar region. 

The following charf aftempts fo bring fagefher some af fh major problems 
facing fhe direcfors of fhis decenfrolizofian and reorgonizofian projecf . If is 
ocknawledged fhaf this is buf o suggestion af fhe process. 

This "Pasifion Poper'' takes fhe sfond fhaf fhose responsible for fhe "de- 
centrcHzofian plans" ond "iniproving fhe quolify of educcfian" should give moxi- 
mum eit'orfs ta developing guidelines ond criteria for quolify education in the un- 
orga nized borough. From the presenfofion of directions for writing o " Po'sitiofn" , 
if becomes obvious thot only the section an "Distribution af Control" considers fhe 
problem of fhe curriculum (page 6). One could ask such questions as: "Is qualify 
in education achieved merely by transferring authority over the schools from one 
agency to another?' or, " Is the disassembling of strong centers of education, such 
OS fhe Indian Schools, and distributing its functions to 'decentralized' authorities, 
really o constructive plan?" 

From the position of on "autslder** who has since early youth been intimately 
ossociofed with rural educofian and schools for Indians, there seems -to be o strug- 
gle for control of econamic resaurces in this situation, rather than o united effort 
to improve education. Just the number of odminisiroti ve "options" is indicative of 
the excessive energy being expended on managerial controls. The position of this 
paper is that there should be o refocus of the partjcrponts in reform toward the 
substantive problems of the curric jium, and o niy -"^ Jeliberote and wholesome 
approach to the problem of "who controls what, ' J'hts does not mean to derogate 
the odministjrotive problem, but the stress toward those ends now seems to becloud 
the fundamental problem of quality in the schools. 

In respect to other factors in describing your position, the circumstances 
of rural Alaska having s-uciol prablems because of "sparse population" widely 
distributed, "cultural diversity'*; "immense distances"; and "present and future 
economic .onditlons" , are so well known to everyone that they cannot be for- 
gotten, it $haul<J be brought aut that these some circumstances con be duplicated 
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in ten thousand situations of the world where Native populotions are on the peri- 
phery of civilization, culturally and geographically. However, Alaskan Natives 
are in a unique position in that the people of Alaska are vitally concerned that 
those in outlying regions receive every educational benefit, Aiso, the people of 
the United States in the "Lower-Forty-Eight" have charged their Federal govern- 
ment to recompense, insofor as possible, the injuries and indignities suffered by 
Natives in post generations. From this humanitarian basis, the Native popula- 
tions of America and Alaska are being privileged with financial aids that err 
unique in the world. No other Native group on the globe has such a call on ti^^ 
resources of its nation. This is indeed a wholesome situation and those ccncernaci 
^ith Native education should keep it in mind. It is a rare and unique pr^vjiege, 
symbolizing a relatively new humanitarism that is actuating the more affluent 
people on the globe. 

For the above reasons, it behooves the functionaries in the reoiojnizatior 
process to move forward on a broad constructive basis, rather rhon become en- 
tangled in the economic and political* webs of management. In terms oUhe "l^ - 
of time" needed for the transition, such a "reform program" as is envisioned^ c- 
not be done in less than three years. However, a basic tenet of "curriculum 
modernization" is that it is an "on-going", never-ending process of development 
of material, application of it, assessment and evaluation, and continuous modl?;- 
cation and adaptation. While the curriculum problem is without limit, a period 
from three to fivo years might be sufficient to account for the administrative re- 
arrangements. As local and regional leaders become more experienced and 
knowledgable in school control, co.-.unuous changes in their functions can be 
anticipated. 

In terms of the "Scope of Implementation", it should be obvious that the 
local, regional, state, and notional leaders will become involved in a long process 
of negotiation, leading to mar y changes both in administrative and curricular matters* 
All areas that are concerned with education will have to cooperate to achieve the 
goals of this worthy project. Great expertise in education exists among present 
leaders at all leve Is, It is natural to expect some villages to have sufficient re- 
sources to develop their own programs in cooperation with wider agencies. Many 
other villages or groups will undoubtedly benefit with the ossistonce of leadership 
from a cooperative enterprise. 

In reference to "Legislative changes", the needi to realize this reorganiza- 
tion, decentralization, and improving education will emerge as participants orrive 
at decisions regarding desirable administrative and curricular arrangements. The 
fault v.ith much educoHonal legislation found State School Codes is the precise, 
over-rigidity of the regulations. Some State -^r^o.i.:. include c 1,000 pages or more 
of such directions. In this situation, legisiarors should be advised to provide for 
flexibility and liberality in their laws pertaining to this reorganization so that ex- 
perimentation and adaptations to local end re^uional conditions con be proviaed . 
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My selecfion of Opfions: ^7 Transifion OpMon in combinafion v»:fh ^1 
Local School Boards Opfion and ^2 Regionalizafion Opfion appear to comprehend 
fhe basic problem of rural reorganizafion and decenfralizafion. However, if 
appears fhaf in some sifuafions, all ofher opfions are reasonable and applicable. 
I am comiTiifted 'ro fhe concepf of fhe "A/\oximum Local Confrol*' of educafion, 
Buf I am also convinced fhaf few local groups have eifher fhe curricular perspsc- 
five or adequate resources fo produce fheir own programs. They need the k?ip 
of experts in these matters. Also, they can only enlist fhe full support and 
cooperation of State and Federal agencies by establishing standards in educction 
that will improve fhe product of fhe schools. AAerely by rejecting the established 
schools and the "establishment", the local agencies can injure their own cause. 

Financial factors are of paramount importance in any reorga;- zafTr.n plan 
of education. As all participants are familiar with the isolated and undeveloped 
condition of most rural ceas, if is obvious that a modicum of financial support for 
change will come from them. They will be dependent on the financial supp^ort of 
wider, more affluent areas; fhe we H-ideve loped borough, the resources of the 
State, and the contributions of fhe Federal government. If is apparent that local 
and regional leaders must work closely and harmoniously with these agencies of 
brooder scope. Wliiie the Federal government has given increasing support and 
aid to education in the svates during the last twelve years, the depenn^ib: ;*ty of 
this national support on a continuous ba«:5 h uncertain. The same should be said 
for Foundational Support; it is Os^doub/ful continuity. Only fhe processes of 
State funding offer hope for contIp.u:ty. 

An apology : this author wi-r;es again, to express his fseJing of rashness 
for pretending any semblance of out h.orit>- over Alaskan rural education. He can 
say that after four extensive visits to neoirly all p^irts of the State, the enclosed 
expressions in this "Position Pbper" cnpear to have some rationality. I appreciate 
the opportunity for elaborating on my ideos. 
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EDUCATION IN THE UNORGANIZED BOROUGH - "To Improve »Ke Qualify of education" thru " Decentralization 
By! Lester B. Sends - University of Colifornio, Santo Barbara, Califomic 93106 



CURRICULAR REALMS - VALUES" 



NATIVE CU LTURE ARfA^j 
DistinciVe Ls."'.^ I valv«:> 

Cultural oiiets ^o t/S p r:-" 

served, tran5mi>r<rd 
Regionnl traditions ot 

adjacent cultures 
State»viJe Notiv-* Irjdi- 

tions; custum?; mores. 
Language forms; Idioms. 
Living customs; homes. 
Locol occupotions; work 
Local arts; crafts; dance 
Recreation; religion. 
FOUNDATIONAL EDUCATION 
Literacy; needs; Language 
Literature; locol-generol 
Expressive needs. 
Sociol Sci.; Citizenship 
Sciences; llfe-non-life . 
Healthful living; practic- 
es; standards; medicine 
Arts; music; art; donee; 

drorra; creotivrty 
7yWhcmatics; applied 
Dorrjcstic sciences 
TECHNICAL-VOCATIONAL 
Occupotions; vocotionol 

Guidonce; informotion 
Locol technlcol needs. 
Industriol troining: 

automotive; navigation; 

machines; electricity. 

maintenance; repair. 
Lumbering; fi$hlng;hunting 
Oil-gas resources. 
Aviation; transportation 
Applied sciences; moth. 



RtSPOMSIBLt AUTHORITATIVE 
AGuNCIES 



FINANCIAL RESPONSI- 
BILITIES 



TEACHER TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONAL LEVELS 



Alaskc NoMve I.eoderj hove 
vur.dcfnfc nta 1 rei; ."^rtsibl J i ty 
Lccol options are open 

Regional ^.''oups under AFN 
con unify cultural educa- 
tion for villages 

^ic>r<s a(*ented AFN and 
ctH*'f r otlve groups can 
n;^' „'.. statewide bases. 

Federal and inter-stote 
groups can orgonize 
no^ives nationally . 

Local native leaders should 
express local needs far 
emphasis in Basic educ. 

Regional native leaders and 
groups should define the 
wider needs for education 

State active leaders and 
educators should give 
strong directions on educ. 

Federal agencies con contri- 
bute with national plane 
for rural education . 

Local (eoders moy specify 
exact technical needs for 
their locality. 

Regional leaders, councils, 
and committees have authori- 
ity to guido developments 

State responsibility for 
furnishing curricula and 
meons for technicol educ. 

Federol participation in 
financing, moterlollzing 
ond supervising programs. 



Considerable lacol 
support is possible 
from immedlotf! r^i- 
sources 

Regional boards, like 
local and coil for 
local support . 

State support can be 
ontlcipoted to a 
considerable extent 

Federal suoport a 
possibility in jome 
aspects p;.<;grom 

Portial support moy 
ome from local 
financial resources 

Regional support in 
like loco); it is 
not dependable* 

State resources ore 
expected to be the 
prime meons of money 

Federal resources may 
possibly come to the 
aid; not certain . 

Little or no support 
con be anticipated 
from localities. 

Minimal support for 
technical ed , is 
probable . 

Maximum finances for 
technical ed . Is 
certain from State 

Federal participation 
and support has 
always been strong. 



Local school and 
community projects; 
local teachers. 

Regional boards may 
encourage teachers 
in villages. 

State programs for 
Elem.-Sec. teacher 
training in culture 

Federal projects to 
train teochers a 
possibility. 

Teacher-Training for 
Elem. -Sec . teachers In 
Colleges, Uni . , Locol 

Regional Tch-Trn. in 
locoiities OS well 
OS Univ . -College 

St-ote support of 
native centers for 
Tch-Trn. Also UNI 

Federal projects for 
local centers for 

Tc h. Trn . -£lem-Sec . 

Local facilities may 
provide Technicol 
teacher education. 

Regional centers may 
give some techn.educ. 

for tch. training 
State Universities, 
colleges supported 
Also, local Centers 
Federal closure of 
Indian Schools; with 
resources to State 
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RurAL Alaska Community Action Program, Inc. 
fVesented by: Michael C. Harper 



As most rural people know^ there has to be an improvement in the edu- 
cation system as far as being responsive to the needs of the community; im- 
provement of facilities, quality of teachers and teaching methods, a curriculum 
that is relevant to a student's needs, whether it be cross-cultural courses or 
courses that will prepare them to enter into any training program of their 
choosing. It will be the position of RurAL CAP to try and reflect those 
positions of the sub-regions that bear common interest in this endeavor and 
to leave specific positions or requests to each respective region. 

RurAL CAP is in favor of establishing independent school districts 
only if and when the people in the community feel it proper. In order to 
accomplish lUh, the community should be encouraged in its efforts in several 
ways. 

!• Local school board effectiveness training should be immediately 
undertaken. Contracts for this ttalnfng should be extended frorrf the Deport- 
ment of Education to regional non-profit corporations. 

2. Appropriate legislative action should be taken to allow second 
class municipaM^-ies to form independent school districts without encumber- 
ing them wivh the financial and manager>ent br^rdens of First Class City 
status. 

3. Where appropria<-e, clusters of small communities should be en- 
couraged to form independent scItoo! districts. Third Class Borough status 
should not be a prerequisite for this arrangement. Other possible models of 
municipalities have to be developed with the input of the people in the 
planning stage. 

RurAL CAP strongly endorses course context that is relevant to the 
rural Alaskan experience. This includes such things as ANSCA, bilingual 
programs, cultural heritage programs, and local government training. Addi- 
tionally, courses should be offered that prepare students for the realities of 
20th Century life. 

Agai n, local control should be the cornerstone of these curriculum 
innovations. In some cases, this will require contracting certain program 
management functions to local organizations. 
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Also, Adult ^iducation should become a function of the school system. 

There must be a program which will train and develop people for po- 
sitions thot will be created, for instance: school boards, teaching positions, 
adiTKnistration positions, ate . 

In short, we advocate a curriculum that deals with the totality of 
each individual comfniinity; and which, at the some time, maintains a high 
' standard of education comparable to any western school . 

AdditionoMy, there must be a highly developed communication system 
organized between all educational institutions within a region and other in- 
stitutions of learning within the State. This could include increased research 
into the feasibility of satellite communications, local control of media de- 
velopment, etc . 

We advocate that the military set up its own school board, separate 
from the rural local school system. 

In closing, one comment on State support: Since the State has taken 
the position of restricting the taxing authority of local governments, then the 
State has a moral obligation in several areas: 

1 . Insure that capital improvement programs are continued, especially 
in those areas that have been deprived of their tax base. 

2. Guarantee that monies are made available for v;aining local 
school policy boards so that, in time, they will be equipped to handle all 
aspects of effective school administration. 

3. During the transitional period the Department of Education must 
provide strong transitional support in areas of training personnel, improving 
logistics, communications and elimination of "red-tape" that involves time. 
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Other Position Papers 



The Fort Wainwright Advisory Board and 
the Glennallen School District papers were sent to 
the Center for Northern Educational Research after 
the Forum. They were not formally submitted be- 
fore the Forum. The papers of Ms. Teeluk, Mr. 
Demientieff and Mr. Mueler were prepared from 
the transcript of the tape of their presentation at 
the Forum and were reviewed and edited by them. 
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Forf Wa inwrighi" Advisory School Boord 



Presented by: John C. Cooper 



The posiMon of the Fort Wainwright Advisory School Board regarding 
the matter of decentralization of the Alaska State-Operated School System 
is as follows: 

1 • Contracting of the Fort Wainwright Schools to the 
adjacent school district, the Fairbanks North Star 
Borough School District, would be the principal 
position of this Board • 

2. Should contracting of these schools with the ad- ' 
jacent Borough not materialize, the Fort Wainwright 
Advisory School Board should have the latitude to 
examine options for decentralization and to select 
thatfcption which it would find most suitable for 

- ' its #hools. 

3. The question of meaningful represevitation ph any 
school policy-making board is of paramount impor- 
tance to the Fort Wainwright Advisory School Board. 
Some form of guaranteed representation should be ' 
established under a plan for contracting should 

be established within any of the options that might 
be legislated for implementing decentralization. 
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Glennallen ScHcxdI District representing 
the following schools 
Chistochrna, Gakona, Glennallen, Paxson, 
Copper Center, and Kenny Lake 



It is the concensus of the majority of the school board members of 
the above schools: that this school district should have local control of 
the educational process within its area: that the implementation of this 
should be pursued at a steady pace in order to determine by what means 
this can be best attained in regards to financing^ legal governmental struc- 
ture, time frame, etc. It is of major concern to all school board members 
that we do not enter into an agreement that we cannot live with finan- 
cially and yet maintaining a high level of educational program. At pre- 
sent, most members favor a school district in the form of a local educa- 
tional service unit. Now the existing law only allows this in a third 
class borough; since the third class borough is for educational purposes 
only. A study group composed of members from each local board is now 
being formed to further explore this avenue of local control of schools. 
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Fort Yukon Advisory School Board 
Presented by: Richard Mueler 



A brief of the paper is as follows: The first point: Complete control 
to communities that want it by July 1, 1974 by a regionalization option. 
Two: Control of the schools in communities not wishing complete control 
by July 1, 1974 by either a statewide option or a contract option. 

At the end I would like to make some comments of my own that have 
not been discussed with the board as a result of things I have heard at this 
meeting . 

This paper was not something that was acted upon by Fort Yukon 
Advisory School Board. The points in it were discussed, but there was no 
action taken. The paper was not completely written at that time. Fort 
Yukon has been quite active in some sort of decentralization in wanting to 
take over control, so this thing has been discussed much in the last six months 
there. Control of schools in the unorganized borough should bs^ implemented 
in the following fashion: 

Complete control should be gi^en to all communities who desire it 
by July 1, 1974 by the following method: REGIOhjALIZATION OPTION: 
In any geographical area if there are one or more communities with a combined 
population of five hundred (500) or more that wish to organize together into 
a school district, they should be allowed to do so. They should receive their 
funding from 100% foundation funds. That school district should have all the 
same powers that other independent school districts have. The school boord 
for the district should be made up of equal representation from each community 
involved in the district. In the event that equal represent^ will not be 
possible because of unchangeable laws, then the district boc hould be 
designed so that gs many powers as possible could be given to eo. . local 
community. Powers would include local school policies, hiring and firing 
of local teachers, curriculum, etc. (You may remember in Juneau when we 
discussed this last year, the feeling of almost all the bush people was that 
we didn't want large communities like Fort Yukon controlling a region. We 
would like to have one person representing each community. The answer we 
got' back was that that was not possible, thot we would have to go to some 
sort of a one man, one vote system. So that's why we speak to it here). 
This plan v/ould allow the larger communities like Fort Yukon to form their 
own school district, if there were not other communities in their area that 
were ready to unite with them at that time. You may remember that at the 
meeting of rural representatives on decentralization of ASOSS on AAarch 6, 
1973 in Juneau the Fort Yukon representatives presented a petition signed 
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by abouf 50% of \Ue registered voters saying, We the people of Fort Yukon 
feel that the time has come to assume the responsibility and accept the control 
of education of our children/' I have that petition with meToday, We 
still feel that way. To be fair to ASOSS we must say that since that time 
they have allowed us to review paper work, interview teachers and adminis- 
trators and area specialists, and make our recommendations. They have 
followed almost all of those recommendation!,. We are happy with our sel- 
ections. 

All communities who do not desire to hove complete control of their 
schools by July 1 , 1974 might be administered by one of fhe following op- 
tions: (a) A STATEWIDE SYSTEM: ASOSS should be completely dissolved 
by July 1, 1974, and those schools should be administered by the Department- 
of Education. That Department should then do everything within its power ';o 
train the people of those communities immediately to run their own schools. 
(You note that we did not'say to train the school boards. We said the people 
of the communities, because there are many people in those communities 
interested in running schools who may later be on those school boards). The 
present orderly school board training program of ASOSS is too slow, (b) 
CON TRACT OPTION; The second option for administration of schools in 
communities not wishing complete control by July 1, 1974 could be by the 
contract option. Under this option when ASOSS was dissolved by July 1, 
1974 the running of the schools could be contracted out to local or inde- 
pendent school districts or maybe to regional Native non-profit corporations. 
In this case also extensive training should be given to these communities 
as rapidly as possible. 

In summary let me appeal to all of you, let us do everything within 
our power to get together on an option that will be able to pass the legisla- 
ture that will finally have our children getting the kind of quality education 
that we want them to have. (That ends the paper. Now my comments). 

In hearing the NEA proposal for study it was my feeling that if we 
would have heard it before I think the local board may have backed that 
sort of study. It leaves a few questions though unanswered to me. They are: 
(1) Does it abide by all the necessary laws that Commissioner Lind mentioned 
in his presentation? (2) How would the hiring and firing be done? (3) 
Would there be local advisory boards in each community? If so, what would 
be their powers? (4) What about the villages that don't feel they are ready 
to .nake educational decisions for their school? 
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Ta nana Chiefs Conference 
Presented by: Mifch Demientleff 



The first item I hove is a letter I received yesterday that came addres- 
sed to Senator Lowell Thomas from the Tanano Advisory School Board, ^ 
reads as follows: 

We, the people of Tanana, Alasko feel-that it is impoi>b; 
to obtain optimum conditions for educational programs under the 
present operation of Alaska State-Operated School System. 

This is not meant as a reflection on the many dedicated 
people who are now employed by A.S.O.S.S. Central Office. 
Unfortunately, all of the people employed by A.S.O.S.S, are 
not dedicated to helping improve the education in the bush 
schools. Until the past two or three years the voices of the 
people were not listened to— even now they are not heard. 

The Regional System of education delivery or supervision 
would be superior to the present system if the people of the area 
could choose their supervisors. The people of difjprent villages 
should be able to ask the region for either total supervision or for 
help in areas where they feel weak. 

With Regional Systems of education set up in the best work- 
ing form there would still be the need for a Central Office. The 
Central Office should provide technical advice for plant manage- 
ment and expansion. The Central Office should be equipped with a 
Budget and Audit Department. This office should write payroll 
checks. The region, and or, small schools should keep, records which 
they will send to the Central Office for disbursement. The Cen- 
tral^ Office should be concerned with material development, teacher 
enrichment, and training for supePMsors. Such departments as 
PERCY should be directed from the Central office. There should be 
catches of PERCY in the Regional Offices. 

The Central Office should be responsible for stocking the 
Regional Offices and seeing that there is a reasonable amount of 
sharing of materials between Regions. 

The Central Office should not be concerned with contract- 
ing Superintendents, frincipals, or Teachers. The Regional Office 
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should contract personnel for schools requesting that service. The 
Regional Office should allow those which feel competent to contract 
for their own personnel. We in the regions must keep in mind the 
type of program we wish for our children before contracting teachers. 

We must request that the professionals deliver the type of 
teaching we deem most desirable for our school. 

The greatest problem resulting from decentralization of 
our schools could be that those of us who have worked for decent- 
ralization would be satisfied with our victory, and not strive to 
better our schools in the future. This we do not believe will happen. 

If the present system is continued I (may I say we) can see 
militancy coming from the bush areas. We have seen our children 
graduate from high school with nothing but a thin piece of paper. 
No skills or whatever it takes to make it on the outside or to make 
it at home- 

This letter is signed "Sincerely, Mrs. Edwlna Moore, Chairman, Ad- 
visory School Board, Tanana, Alaska." 

These are some of the thoughts and concerns that I have and the 
people in my region have since first discussing this somewhat lengthened 
issue. We decided that regionalization is very definitely the vehicle that 
looks to be the most satisfactory. Of course, there probably would be one 
person from each village as a representative on a regional board with power 
or decision-making authority coming from the village board level. What- 
ever other powers decision-making powers that the local boards want to 
disseminate to a regional board that vehicle should also be there. 

But I think that one of the overriding concerns that the folks have in. 
most of our villages is the fact that we do not have in many of the villages 
enough people to be able to run a school board or to run a school at this time. 
Most of the people that we have are'sitting on village councils and are 
sitting on the newly formed village corporation boards. The majority of 
their time is taken up implementing the land claims legislation. Many of 
the villages are hesitant at this time to assume the local control of schools. 
Consequently, we have taken the position that one of the thoughts that should 
be incorporated into the legislation is a somewhat lenient time frame in which 
schools can make the transition from this current system that we have not to 
assuming local control. 

Those of you that were In Juneau last year remember that one of the 
highest priorities we had at that time was school board development which, 
of course, did not make it as I remember through th legislative finance 
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committees. I still think that it is a very^ very important issue both on the 
regional level and on the village level. I think that also the option should 
be there for the regional associations to contract to provide those services. 
Earlier this year, through April, May and June, the Tanana Chiefe con- 
tracted with the Bureou of Indian Affairs to do some advisory school board 
development work within our region. We found it a fairly successful program 
except for the one fact that we were limited with the funds that we had 
available. We were not able to go or be very comprehensive with our boards. 
We could have used some more money to follow up. Since that time we know 
what the needs are of each of our villages compiled in that report. Because 
we do not have any money, weicannot go out and follow up on the tremen- 
dous amount of work that we got out of our school board developers. We de- 
cided that we would let the village people decide who they would want to 
provide the training. We took the people into Fairbanks. We sent them to 
Juneau. They were in ASOSS in Anchorage. They obtained a great amount 
of knowledge in the techniques of school board development and relayed this 
as well OS the decentralization issue on the rural folks who thus contributed 
immensely to the report that was compiled. 

At this time I would like to share some figures with you that we think 
are going to be important. I do not want to discredit these figures. They are 
figures that we received from or we took from the conference committee's 
budget report. They are figures that we have tried to give the State. Any 
decision that hinged whether it should go one way or another we tried to give 
the State the benefit of the doubt on line items that we weren't sure of. We 
tried to do a little bit of an analysis of what we considered to be key figures. 
First of all the total ASOSS budget for this current year is something like 
$37.2 million. $26.3 or thereabouts is Federal and about $10 million is State 
monies. Of that, breaking down between military and rural, there is about 
$12 million military budget. Just over $9 million is Federal, and $3.1 mil- 
lion, I guess it would be, is State. The total rural budget is something like 
$22.8 million of which $17.3 is Federal and $5.5 million is State. In com- 
parison say with the independent schools or the borough school districts with 
the foundation support system the average is about $1 ,200 at a low that the 
State contributes per student in the independent school system. This is 
opposed to State funds contributed to ASOSS students which are under $700 
per student. There seems to be a little bit of discrepancy in the allocation 
by the State in those respects - some $500. In addition, another discrepancy 
is that the budget for last year for ASOSS was just over or about $36.3 mil- 
lion. Looking at again the conference report there was a total figure that 
said maintenance" . 1 interpreted maintenance to mean maintaining the 
budget level from 73 carrying that over into 74. The maintenance level was 
something like $42 million. Yet tde allocation by the State to the State- 
Operated Schools' budget, the total budget, was for this year again just over 
S37 million. This ogqin points out that there is a little bit of a shortage on 
the part of the State. One of the thoughts that we have on this matter is 
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that there should be a mandantory fuiding level for AS OSS students compar- 
able with those in the boroughs or independent school districts. So we are 
looking at increasing the ASOSS or the State contribution to the ASOSS bud- 
get by some $4.5 million. However, before we would allocate those figures 
to State-Operated Schools we are going to have to expand rural input on 
ASOSS programs to decide what to do w>th this money if the State-Operated 
School System got another $4.5 million. That is a very questionable item * 
in a lot of folks' minds. 

The other possibility that certainly h getting a lot of interest, and I 
don't think should be dismissed by any group, is the possibility of starting 
boroughs. I think it ;s a very viable option that should be considered very 
seriously. 

There are a couple of other things that I would like to address while 
I have the opportunity. Number one is the h curding home program which is 
a very real educational program in the ^mrrganized borough. 

The Department of Education has several contracts v/ith several of 
the regional groups and regional Native groups in the State of which Tanana 
Chiefs is one. We weren't consulted by any meons whatsoever on preparing 
the program for next year. Now we have always had a few little insights 
into the boarding home program. Since the time thot we have beerr opercJ- 
ing the program our insights have ^een expanding. We are just overflowing 
with ideas that we really want to incorporate into the program for next year. 
I know that I also received a copy of a leJter from Cook Inlet sent to yoiujn- 
dicating that they also would like to be consulted. I'm sure the other groups 
would also like to be consulted in preparing next year's program package. 

Then another thing that I v/ould like to talk about is the waiver con- 
C3pt. There was a waiver bill. I guess it was drafted last year but was not 
introduced. I think that one of the important factors that v/e are going to 
have to address duringTthis next session is the waiver bill auth-ocirJng the^cf^-- 
missioner to waive any State statutes or regulations to provide for any inno- 
vations or programs that are developed. I would have to say that we have a 
very new program up in Tanana jn our region, the Tanana Survival School, 
that's getting into some unprecedented type of curriculum development courses 
as far as cultural studies and general survival techniques. I certaini/ would 
like to have the opportunity to incorporate some of these programs that we 
develop into regular school curricula. We have been working with Stan 
Friese very hard on this. I really feel that the Survival School Program is a 
very important program and very significant. 1 for one would like to see 
that the Department has the opportunity to recognize these courses as very 
relevant and meaningful courses. Thus I really feel that they need soiTio form 
of waiver legislation to give them that kind of power. Them's one issue that 
I really hope gets addressed during this next session. I am sure that we can 
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use the Survival Schr>C'i and maybe coordinate \\ with the Tanana State 
School and produce a curriculum that can be more effective. The curriculum 
would/ for example, address fishing which is something done during the off 
school year; trapping or similiar types of topics. We just completed the first 
session of the Survival School. Those kids were out there catching fur bear- 
ing animals, making sleds and making clothes.^ When they left that school 
they knew at least !iOw to begin. The girls knew iiow to make clothes, the 
guys at least knew ho^ ' trap; ' , aether they were successful or not they knew 
how to do it. They lo home and practice on their own time and get 

out and start a litti e. Of course, we are limited, but then I feel 

that the traditional j life style is still very much alive. It is going to 

be around for a long t-ime, and I think that we ought to address it as a very 
viable source of income for our people. 

Perhaps I could point out a few of the differences and make a few 
closing comments comparing the borough or indepenc^ent school district with 
the State-Operated School System. My own analogy is filled' with my own 
biases. Basically the students served in urban centers are something like 
65,000 students compared to the ASOSS system with about 9,000 military and 
about 8,000 rural. In the borough systems the clients served are mostly non- 
Native as opposed to the ASOSS. Military are mostly non-Natives. The 
rural are predominately Native students. Structural differences: The borough 
systems are locally controlled by locally elected school boards as opposed to 
the ASOSS which is controlled by a board appointed by the Governor. Fund-^ 
ing: The boroughs are basically foundation formula funded. The omount 
depends, of course, on the formula. The formula is opposed to the Stc<e- 
Operated Schools' budget. The budget goes first to the Governor and then 
to the Uaisloture for final approval. The borough funding level is mondan- 
tory OS opposed to that of the State-Operated School System which, of course, 
is contingent upon the attitudes of the Governor and the Legislature. Founda- 
tion is usually basically 90 - 99% of the formula from the Stote^ Again, 
%lJiQQ -^Sl^J^O.^^^ student for ASOSS. 

The quality J think is really a critical factor. .Basically the borough or in- 
dependent structure is not unsotisfacrory . The military structure is basically 
again not unsatisfactory as opposed to the rural system which is very, very 
unsotisfactq^y . 
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Mcirtha Teeluk, Yupik Co-ordlnator, 
Bilingual Program 
State-Operated School System 



On the decentralization of the schools in the unorganized borough, I think 
the r 3ed for Native people in Alaska is to start to administer their own schools. 
Decentralizal'ion might be the rnswer but are we, the Native people, ready?-' for 
that? Dc we have the qualified personnel to run our own schools? i think p !rt 
of the ASOSS suggestions is quite commendable. But will the Natives real! 
hove the right to select the specific method to have control of their schools V Or 
will State and Federal agencies dump the programs into regional hands and just 
leave It at that? Another thought to consider is will these agencies still main- 
tain control by hiring pup^^et Natives who will be sitting as symbols of Natives 
but who will, in effect, be manipulated by the agencies? This is a thing that 
v/e should really consider because in the past people have held positions in State 
and Federal ogencies, but really they were nothing but "Uncle Toms'* or what you 
call puppet Nctives not really working for the Natives but, being manipulated by 
State and Federal agencies. I hope this won't happen wlie^h/the Native regions 
start their own schools in their own areas. Sure we have Native School Boards now 
who only act as Advisory Boards. It will take time for them to understand what 
their function really is because the concept of schools and education has always 
been in the hands of the non-Native. 

This is really true ^cause I have been out visiting in the Bethel area where 
they are trying to educate Native schoo! boc^rds on \ \e\r functions. As far as I 
know all of rhem are only advisory boards so they don*t really have the power to 
hire and to fire teachers. There are a lot of teachers who do have qualificatians 
on paper but that's where it ends. I don't mean all of the teachers are like that. 
But there are some teachers and believe you me some of these teachers who teach 
In the busts have no business being there because they are only frustrating the Na- 
tives and really bringing the education of our Native children to the very, very 
low level. 1 do nor think that certified teachers or •^quaiifie^* teachers'* are the 
total answer to the upgrading of our educotlon in the communities. vVhat the 
Natives should be looking forward to is what is being taught in the- schools. Hav- 
ing Natives in positions is not the answer either unless they know what they are 
doing 

\',', 

Natives should L - aftempting to control what is being taught to their chil- 
dren. There should be more subjects taught to the children that are culturally 
relevant to their lives at present and what will affect their lives in the future. I 
have been pushing very hard for the introduction into the school curriculum things 
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relevant l"o the land claims- settlement because when you teach subjects pertaining 
to the land claims you are touching on every phase of things that are important 
to the Native people now and will be affecting them for many years to come in 
the future. I think every teacher in the Federal and State agencies should take 
this very seriously into consideration. We have to teach the people, and the 
,minuf they enter school we should be teaching things like the land claims settle- 
ment. 

Now let's not fool ourselves by thinking that because of the land claims 
settlement the Natives will have their revenue to run their own schools. If this 
happened the Native corporations would go broke as soon as they each received 
their share of the revenue. This is another thing too that a lot of non-Natives 
say. 'You hove a lot of money from your Native claims settlement, you can run 
your own schools." The responsibility of educating the children in Alaska is the 
responsibility of the State and also the BIA. It shouldn't fall on the Natives 
to take up thi. »esponsibility. Education of the Natives of Alaska is still the 
responsibility of the State. But just as in any other non-Nat?./e community in 
Alasko the Natives should be able to determine who teaches in their regions aT||^ 
what is being taught. Natives should not think that the firidr-- ' burden of running 
5Cf.ools should be their responsibility. Do you think the C Anchorage or 

Fairbanks or other cities in Alaska operate their own schoc i the revenue 

received from their boroughs. No. ^'1cs^ of the noney cor-ne. I'rom shored reveruev. 
sometimes the shares of revenues are rjs low as on i nine to basib. Bur >he 
residents of these cities still control the r own schools even if they do receive a 
lot of their money from State and Federal grants. So we the Notives of Alaska . 
can still have our say on how our schools should be run de^rite t^-e fact that they 
may be funded by State and Federal ogencces. Sure we will moke c io<- of mis- 
takes during the transitional period , Buf give us ihe opportunity to make these 
mistakes because these mistakes that we iT.uke can serve aii oc^ be^t teachers or 
training. They will be better teacher^ to us than anyThing that we have ever hod 
in our whole lives. ;V 

Also, in some areas where childrtw still speak ♦■he?;' Ncr've language they 
should be taught in the language that they understand, ^lijf ihey are fluent in. 
Recently ! had a chance to visit a school in the Low^ r K'jskok ;im crea. I had 
heard that the residents had asked for n bM^nqua. cducah'on progroin. When i 
arrived and I started speaking to the teacher, he to!d me that he had ne^^^er re- 
quested a bilingual education program. Rather he Jiod requested a teacher aide 
to help him with the teachers so that the leacr.ers could jnder-. and wha? the chil- 
dren were talking about in the classroom because the non-Native teachers cou!dn*t 
communicate with the children. He said somewherec communications got crossed, 
and they found out they were going to get a bilinguat eJuoation program. Well^. 
as a result of that the cjinmunity and the teacher have a real bad relofio:i5hfp. 
The teacher doesn't yet along with the cor;imL>nity , and re school bccird «s 
really antogoni *-- foward 1.'^ ; fcachers because of the^e attitudes toward iric 
Eskimo. He tel. .\ these are his exact words, "The ciuldren already know too 
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much Lskimo. if they are fought literacy in their own language, education for 
them Isgoifj to go backward. They should not be taught in Eskimo. T' / should 
be taught in English because when rhey grow up end when they start working, 
they are going to be working for the white man.'' He doesn*t know. He is there 
in f e villages because of the Native people. If it weren*t for the Eskimo, those 
Eskimo speaking chiidrcro, he \\ .jidn't be out there being employed by the State- 
Operated Schools. He dc:-i^ 't kno.^^ thfs. Neither does he know that a lot of 
Natives are in the emp'ov or Native; rt:gional corporations. Just because we are 
Native and there are a lot of Natives in the viilages, there are Federal and State 
agencies that have thousands of progron/i in the villages. They are rendering 
their services to us. hje thinks every person in the world, I guess, who ever gets 
his education v/ill end up »vorking for the white man. So this was his idea of 
education in the village areas. They should only be taught in English. This is 
a read sad thing. This Is only one example of one teacher's attitude toward 
Natives. Who knows what goes on in other schools? Our children are subjected 
to this kind of treatment. Are we going to tolerate it? No wonder the drop-out 
rate is so high in our schools, especially in our high school and college level. 
Let us not aiiow this sort of thing to continue, in our schools. 

This is another thing thar I get very frustrated about. Sometimes I wonder 
if we, t:>e r^-latives, .vill ever get jff on our own because so many Natives seem 
to have o very passive attitude ■ jward everything that is being done to them. 
This migh<- be the resu't of education, you know, that has been put upon them. 
They have been talked at and not talked to. When you talk to a person the per- 
son answers you and you talk back to him. When you talk at a person you are 
only talking at him, and you don't give him a chance ro respond. This has been 
the form of education in the past. Let us not have this sort f education continue 
in oj. schools. Let us inform the Natives the choices they do have and that they 
do have the right to order their c ' destiny. Let us not do for tl,e Native people. 
There has already been too much . e for rhem. What ! mean is that people . I 
guess they are kind-hearted, good-t learted people, come out and tell us, "Ch, 
you people, you poor, unsophistocated , illiterate peopie. Let me help you. You 
need welfare. If $ so hard for you to live.'' When these people in essence wCi 
really hard, hard working people making their living like you are. But you make, 
your living f^^ a different way. You sit behind a desk for yaur food, for vour 
lodging and For your lothes. V/ell, this method was in effect the same. The 
Natives were working for their food, for their lodging and for their clothing 
in <j different v/ay. They had to go nut every day and face the elements and ihis 
was all right. They were proud. They were doing It themselves. But we've got 
too much help frc;m you. As a resul* a lot of people ore on welfare. There must 
be some v/ay vve can get them off 'r. i think one method of doing it is to make 
th'*m Inforcned people. Onn' f you think ^hot this is what education is all about? 
Don't you think in forrr lon should be given to pecpie, and then when they have 
■ the information let therri do with it what they went? Also don't forgel . ne fact 
that when we have 'he responsibility thrust upon us, we also have the rlqht to 
make mi: takes roc So allow us our mistakes too» !; jnk you» 
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Other Remarks 



The following remarks were prepared by par- 
ticipants of the panel discussion that was held during 
the second day of the Forum. 
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Remarks by Victor Fischer^. Director 

Institute of Social, Economic and Government Research, 
University of Alaska, Fairbanks 

I view education as part of the general needs and goals of Alaska, as 
part of the State, its regions, and its communities. Accordingly, I believe 
that the provision of school services for rural areas and decentralization of 
education need to be approached in the context of general government. Un- 
less education is dealt with as part of this totality, any special arrangements 
to structure rural ed.uc^.rion may end up depriving the people of effective 
regional self-government. 

The basis for meeting decentralized educational service delivery '^^eds 
exists in the State Constitution. Present laws permit first class cities to 
provide education as part oi their general functions. Boroughs are particu- 
larly designed to facilitate regionalization of services, promote maximum 
regional self-government, and provide for local participation even in the 
provision of State services. The constitutional base for boroughs is broad and 
flexible and permits accommodation to the special needs and desires of 
different parts of Alaska; home rule is authorized as the principal vehic'^i 
for self-determination and for adapting government to the varying local 
regions. Insofar as existing laws are not adequate for Implementing these 
concepts in rura! ragicns, they need to be and should be changed. 

It is not desirable to structure educational decentralization and 
regionalizatlon without dealing with total regional government needs. Any 
special educational solutions are unlikely to work in the long rt^n, unless they 
are sirnply i' oosed as a direct eriension of State government. In particular, 
utilization of the present unorganized borough or resorting to third class 
boroughs should be viewed as undesirable alternatives to a constructive 
approach to rural regional self-government. 

The existing unorganized borough is essentially a non-borough. It 
is made up only of what was left over after existing boroughs were organized, 
it is no wonder that the unorganized borough has never functioned as intended 
under the Constitution, for neither regionally nor governmental ly does it 
make any sense or provide the means for delivery, of State services. Even if 
one were to devise a means of using the unorganized borough througn service 
areas or other arrangements, it is /ery unlikely that it will even be in exis- 
tence a few years hence. As a result, any proposals for rural educational 
decentralization based on the unorganized borough should be laid fo rest. 

Similarly, third class boroughs are not desirable and should not be 
foisted off upon rural Alaska. The history of borough development in Alaska 
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has demansirai-ed haw an initial facus an educafian withauf adequate cansi'd- 
eratian af ather factars laid the basis far cantinuing prablems and canflicts 
within the existing structure. Certainly, as ane praceeds ta develap new 
gavernmental arrangements far the vast regians af Alaska, the tatal needs 
af the peapio shauld be cansidered. 

It is necessary ta lack at all of the needs within each regian, sub- 
regian, and lacality, even if that may make it mare difficult ta came up 
with simple salutians far educatian. Th ; reason ane must ga abaut it m ^h\s 
manner is that there is na single ar simple pattern that will fit ail regions. 
Therefare, an appraach adapted ta the needs af each regian will deal with 
educatian and ather services In a manner best fit ta the regian on \ mast 
desired by its inhabitants. 

This requires the evalving af a general strategy for regianalizing 
the State. Specifically, the entire State wauld be divided, as required in 
the Canstitutian, inta baraughs, either arganized ar unarganized. Each 
baraugh shauld have maximum aptians far internal structuring and arganiza- 
tian and far carrying aut its functians. Amang these aptians wauld be the 
establishment of additianal sub-regians as may be found necessary. Within 
such a system, education con be established in accordonce with Srote 
storidords ond locol preferences. Thus, the entire region could constitute 
o school district, ar oreos could dellneoted olong more limited high 
schoc! service oreo limits. There are mony options ovoi ble once you 
regionalize ond start odopting the borough structure to locol needs, for it 
is at this level, given appropriate legislotion, thot moximum flexibility con 
be obtained. 

The borough structure, both orgonized ond unorgonized, lends itself 
readily not only to the utilization of the foundotion plon far funding schools, 
but also to the utllizotlon of existing and expanded revenue-shoring pro- 
grams af the State. Together, they con support educotion ond other ser-^ 
vices required jn each reg'on. Furthermore, State *^unding con be mode 
available both to assist and to actually encouroge the kinds of developments 
and services that ore cansidered necessary both from the State ond the locol 
viev/point . 

Anol-her port cf the overall approach to meeting rural needs I. to 
leorn more effectively from the experience of others. The North Slope 
Borough, in particular, provides on example worth studying. It is organized 
as G first class borough ond is taking steps toward home rule status. Ed^ i- 
tlon is port af the gamut of regianol functians. At the some time, the 
borough ""Js • ' rovyOi..; sub-rcg!anal arrangements, with basic educe; - 
tiona! dc^isiui.a jeing mode at o level close to the people. When you cam- 
pare evolution of the No'/th S!op^' Borough with hot in the Juneau and 
Ancharoge orvj Palmer orecs, y ;u quickly see that there ore many opportuni- 
ties for different orgGniza^ional arrangements and service patterns, and oil 
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ofrtnese^ciynd^Qthers^an be experimented with through a decentralized 
£pproactf: • 




Th^xiompreheiisiye strat^gy^that I have discussed is both feasible 
and desirabfe ,^thin our StGte;.c^nst|tutidria| framewoi'k. It can serve not 
only 4he needs of education but promote-more general objectives of the 
people. What is required to achieve it is tho adoption of a positive approach 
on the part of State government to solving rural problems, including educational 
needs. Enough stimuli already exist to make action in the foreseeable future 
quite likely, and given a joining of educational and general governmental 
interests, I can foresee some real progress toward solving rural regional ser- 
vice needs and promoting increased self-government throughout Alaska, 
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Remarks by Rich Guthrie, 
Fiscal Analyst, Budget and Audit Committee 



Since I arrived late, there are two handouts which I would like to 
pass out now. The first paper deals with action on -iOS legislation during 
this past session. What I have done is traced the histories of Senate Bill 
122 and House Bill 192. This chart gives an idea of wher arted, 
where they ficwed, where they are now and olso my guer t wiil 

happen this coming session. However, always remember ;5 can hap- 

pen during the interim between legislative sessions. Chorines VA alignments, 
reasonable arguments, unreasonable arguments and just plain prejudices can 
all make a difference in my analysis. 

There have been nany good ideas presented in the short time I've 
been here today. But you should be aware that many of fhese good ideas 
don't even come before the finarrf^^ con>rrnrtees. One of fhe reasons is simply 
a lack of time. Yet more often the problem is that these good ideas have 
not been discussed on an individual basis with sympathetic members of the 
finance committees prior to session. These are two reasons why legislation 
doesn't turn out the way it„was oviginally conceived. 

Now, let's refer back to my hciidout entitled "Action on S.O.S. 
Reorganization During 1973 Legislative Session". I've attempted to outline 
the legislative histories of the two major bills on SOS reorganization that 
were introduced fhis past session. 

House Bill 192 and Senate Bill 122 (which are identical) both deal 
w:th SOS reorganization. They were introduced by the hecilth. Education, 
and Social Services (HE&SS) Committees in both houses. Ri^pr^sentative 
Bierne is Chairman of the House HE&55 Committee and Senotos^ Thomas is 
Chairman of the Senate HE&SS Commifi*-ee. Early in the session, joint 
committee hearings were held. As a result of these hearings, the House 
HE&SS Committee came out with a committee substitute which dealt with on- 
base reorganization. The House HE&SS Committee then referred House Bill 
192 to House Finance where it now rests. 

The Senate HE&SS Committee came out with a committee substitute 
that dealt with both on-base and rural reorganization. Fof lowing Senate 
HE&SS approval. Senate Bill 122 was referred to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee ,/hich developed its own committee substitute for Senate Bill 122. 
This version deoit only with on-base reorganization. The rural issue was 
dropped from the bill. Senate Bill 122 then went to the Senate floor where 
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the Senate omended and fhen passed fhe Senate Finance Committee Substi- 
tute for Senate Bill 122. 

The four amendments that the Senate adopted are shown on my second 
hondout. You should be aware that the amendments are not included in the 
printed copy of any bill, since the Senate waived engrossment., This action 
was taken to save time and send the bill over to the House of Representa- 
tives as quickly as possible. As a result, the amendments were simply typed 
up, attached to the Senate Finance Committee Substitute for Senate Bill 
122, and sent over to the House. The amendments are not major, but I think 
you should take a look at them. 

Upon receipt of Senate Bill 122, the House referred the bill directly 
to the House Finance Committee. The House Health, Education and Social 
Services Committee, which would have been the normal referrol, was by- 
passed. I don*t know the reasons, but you can ask Representative Bierne. 

You will notice a dotted circle around "House Finance Committee" . 
I have done this to emphasize the fact that the House Finance Committee 
holds both bills dealing with SOS reorganization—House Bill 192 and the 
Senate Committee Substitute for Senate Bill 122, which is the bill that Is 
farthest along the trail. I wil! come back to the importance of this later. 

Now, I'll discuss possible future action during this 1974 session. How- 
ever, remember that this is my analysis as a staff person. There are many 
things that can cause this to change. Rrst, Pm guessing that House Finance 
will prepare its own Finance Committee Substitite for Senate Bill 122. This 
prediction is based upon discussions last session which indicate they are very 
interested in the SOS reorganization issue. 

Secondly, based upon past session relationships, there is a good chance 
that the House will adopt and pass a Finance Committee Substitute for Senate 
Bill 122. FVesently, I don't know whether it h going to include both the 
rural and military. However, the present bills deal only with on-base. 

After the House passes a House Finance Committee Substitute for 
Senate Bill 122, it will go to the Senate which can either accept or reject 
the House Committee Substitute. I*m guessing they will reject the House 
version if they follow past practice. The bill will then be returned to the 
House who will not change their version. 

The next step wili be to select a Free Conference Committee. Each 
house will appoint three members. T^e people that appoint those Free Con- 
ference Committees are important. The Speaker of the House, Representa- 
' s/e Fink from Anchorage^ appoints the three members from the House. The 
Senate President, Senator Miller from Fairbanks, appoints the three members 
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from the Senate. The Free Conference Committee, six people, must then 
develop the compromise committee substitute. It is important to note that a 
Free Conference Committee can come up with any kind of a bill. There are 
no restrictions. In other words, the Committee can take a bill and com- 
pletely change it. Now, I'm guessing this won't happen with Senate B,ll 
122, but it illustrates the power of a Free Conference Committee in th": 
Alaska State Legislature — six people* 

Now, after the Free Conference Committee comes up with a Commit- 
tee SubsMtuto, the bill goes back to each house. They have one decision — 
accept or reject it. There can be no amendments. 

Now, let's get back to why I think the House Finance Committee is 
important: They hold both bills; both bills deal with the military only; and 
they have the bill vehicle that's farthest along. If they choose to work with 
Senate Bill 122, there will be no more discussion in any other committee, 
unless a whole new bill is introduced. However, any new bill would still 
Have to go through the process and would also eventually arrive at the House 
Finance Committee. So, I believe it's important to know the people in the 
House Finance Committee. If you have ideas regarding SOS reorganization, 
these are the people who should be aware of your ideas. Other legislators 
talk to and do influence Finance Committee members, but keep in mind where. ^ 
the influence has to be made. The members of the House Finance Committee . 
are: -Chairman, Rep. Hillstrand, Anchorage; Vice-Chairman, Rep. Haugen, 
Petersburg; Rep. Warwick, Fairbanks; Rep. Freeman, Ketchikan; Rep. Say- 
lors. Anchorage; Rep. Specking, Hope; Rep. Ferguson, Kotzebue; Rep. Ose^ 
Palmer; and Rep. Barber, Anchorage. You will notice that three put of the 
nine are from Anchorage and only two could be classified as rural-rRep. 
Specking from Hope and Rep. Ferguson from Kotzebue. 

Now, since the Finance Committee does hold both bills, the hearings 
will be there. I would like ro discuss some of the issues that I feel will be 
concerns of the House Finance Committee. 

Firsr of all, r II discuss PL 874 funds. I uon't think that the House 
Finance Committee or either of the Finance Committeeis are going to know- 
ingly jeopardize the present PL 874 rate structure. SOS received about 
$26 million in fiscal year 1974. If present raics were jeopardized, it could 
cost the State Gene J Fund $13 million, and they Qi jn't going to knowingly^ 
do that. 

Secondly, expenditure control will bean issue. Right or v/ronq. it's 
the general consensus of the Finanre Committees that SOS has hisroricolly 
over-expended its budget. The reasons are unclear. Some say i..at SxDS has 
been under-funded, while those who have been fooHng the bill say is poor 
control . You can guess which side the Finance Committees generally roke- 
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These past two sessions, the House Finance Committee has been extremely 
interested in SOS, as- Mr. Friese can tell you. They were so concerned that 
they imposed controls on SOS for fiscal year 1974. This was accomplished 
through formulas requiring accountability, better expenditure controls by 
SOS, and the use of enrollment projections as a basis for funding. As far as 
the Finance Committees are concerned, these controls are an improvement. 
Yet, it appears that not enough other people agree. Too frequently, the 
concern seems to be over the program content with little or no concern over 
control of cost. Since many finance members believe that this lack of con- 
cern is the basic problem, they simply "turn off* people who don't give this 
issue enough emphasis. So, I think that it's important that somebody starts 
addressing this issue, and I think whoever does is going to gain a great deal 
of confidence from the Finance Committee members. 

The next issue is equity with local school districts. Now, it's been 
stated frequently that urban school districts receive over $1,200 in State 
general funds per student, while SOS receives less than $800 in State gen- 
eral funds per student. But a more meaningful figure is total support from all 
sources. Based upon this standard, SOS rural students receive $3,200 per 
student as compared to approximately $1,500 pWstudent in district schools 
with enrollments over 500 Average Daily Membership. That gap of $1,700 
is tough for an urban legislator to explain back home and still be back the 
next session. Now, some legislators understand the need for this gap, but 
they are really put in a difficult position when rural people come in and say, 
"The money yoo ore giving us novy isn't enough. We need morel" When 
compared to district schools under 500 Average Daily Membership, the aver- 
age, statewide total support per student is only $2,200, so you still have a 
gap^-§f $1,000. If you are really interested in improving rural education, and 
can voluntarily admit that this is a great gap, you will gain a gread deal of 
Finance Committee members' confidenceo 

The next issue is local effort. It's esMmoted that district schools 
presently provide from one to twenty percent of fotal school support from' 
local funds. The House Finance Committee generally agrees with the con- 
cept of local support for two reasons. First, based upon realistic facts, the 
State Genera! Fund faces a possible bust in three to four years. Therefore, 
local governments are going to have to continue to carry a percentage of 
the load. There has even been talk, not official, .thatjf the bind gets.bad 
enough^ the Finonce Committee members' first responsibility Is to the State 
General Fund—that's why they were elected. If the State gets into a bust 
situa>ion, there is only one place the load can be carried — that's by shifting 
it back to the local . 

In addition; J think the Finance members generally agree philosophi- 
cally with the conce;pt of local suppc^rt. It can be illustrated this way. If 
you make a decision one night that's going to cost more local money, when 



you meet- your friends on fhe sfreef fhe nexf day, fhey may come up fo you 
and say fhaf your decision is going fo raise fheir faxes. When you know fhaf 
you're going fo have fo answer fo your friends and neighbors, you're nof going 
fo be so quick fo make decisions fhaf are going fo cosf more money. For 
fhese fwo reasons, realisfical ly and philosophically, fne House Finance 
Commiffee members are going fo have a difficulf fime adopfing a bill fhaf 
provides 100% Sfafe supporf as porf of an SOS reorganizafion . 

The nexf issue is local governmeaf developmenf. This has been 
addressed by Vic Fischer, and I fhink fhaf Jack Chenowefh is going fo dis- 
cuss if. Jusf one commenf — House Finance members generally fhink fhaf fhe 
presenf system is a good sysfem. Now fhey can be convinced otherwise for 
various reasons, buf generally fhey believe fhe presenf sysfem is a good 
:»ysfem. 

Physical t^cilifies are also an issue. Some people have said fhaf 
mainfenance in SOS schools is poor, and fhe buildings are in bad shape. 
The question is, who is going fo make up the difference in the cost if the 
local governments take o/er the facilities — the local school boards? 

Another Issue is ownership of facilities. Who wlil fhey belong to? 
If given over to the local school boards, and they get a poor facility, where 
is the extra money going to come from to imp ove the facilities? The State 
does the job if the buijding is theirs--fhey know fhey have a responsibility 
and the Finance Committees must accept this responsibility. But if the 
facilities aren't a State responsibility, it's going to be tougher to get State 
money to fix your building. The ownership issue should be looked at. 

And finally, believe it or nof, the instructional program is an issue 
in the Finance Committees. For example, the Senate Finance Committee 
Chairman gets exfrsmely upset about fhe fact that we are putting twice as 
much money info rurql education, and yet the kids are coming out two to 
three years behind urban students. "Tell me why! !" fhey ask. I have been 
there two years now, and I have not yet heard a good solid answer. 

The answer that educators normally give is, "The level of funding 
we have is inadequate. We don't have enough programs. We need mors 
money, more programs and new programs. With them we're going to solve 
the problem." 

But, this doesn't sell, because for years people have come in with a 
new program and ^aid "We're going to make improvements." Then, one or 
two years lat^r, when the Legislature asks for the results, the answer is; 
"Well we haven't been able to work it out yet. Measurement is a difficult 
thing." This happens over and over! You wonder why Finance Committee 
people don't jump out.with open arms, saying, "Here's the money. You're 
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going fo solve the problems." They're upsef obouf if fo puf if mildly. 

Now, Finance members would prefer fo hear proposals like fhis. 
"The presenf insfrucfional program is bad, and we don'f propose fo continue 
if since if is costing twice as much money as in urban Alaska. We would 
like fo take the money that funded the o'd program and use some of if for this 
new idea. In addition, this is how we see the problem. We are going to 
measure the problem in advance, and every year we are going to come back 
and report on the successes and failures of our new program." 

Because educators have persisted in the type of thinking that upsets 
Finance members, there is a concern that reorganization isn4 going to make 
r jch difference when it comes to improving the instructional program. Now, 
you people that are talking about getting local school board control shc»uld 
be aware that one of the amendment* which was tacked on to Senate Bill 
122 provided that all the people pre ntly working in the system are going 
to maintain their rights and present jobs. This amendment is worth your 
consideration. 

In conclusion, the House Finance Committee holds both bills deal- 
ing with SOS reorganization. Both bills presently deal with only the mili- 
tary schools, I predict that none of the present committee substitutes ore 
going to be adopted intact. They ore going to be compromised, and those 
of you t^ ot ore hoping to hang in there and push your version through intact 
might be sadly disillusioned. Legislators hove an impossible task. They hove 
the least amount of time and they hove to resolve the problems when none . 
of us can. In other words, you fight it out for years and can*t get anyplace. 
Then everybody comes in and says, "We can't agree, but there's got to be a 
change," and you expect the Legislature in a short amount of time to solve 
the problems that you couldn't resolve yourselves. 

As a suggestion, if you really wont to hove a significant input in the 
present legislation, analyze the extreme range of all present positions, try 
to understand the make up of the present Legislature and how the members 
have to vote. Then if you con develop compromises which ore realistic to 
these legislators, while still retaining as many of your ideas as possible, I 
think that this type of input will have a good chance of being included in 
the final low. 
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ACTION ON S.O.S. REOF GANIZATION 



DURING 1973 LEGISLATIVE SESSION 



HOUSE 



SENATE 



HB 192 introduced by 
House HE&SS Committee 



SB 122 introduced by 
Senate HE&SS Committee 



Joint HE&SS 
Committee hearings 



House HE&SS Committee — 
CS for HB 192 (On-base 
reorganization) 

- . lu - - - 

House Finance Committee » 



r 



House floor 



Senate HE&SS Committee — 
CS for SB122 (On-base and 
rural reorganization) 



Senate Finance Committee- 
Fin CS for SB122 (On-base 
reorganization) 



Senate floor — amends and 
passes Senate Finance 
CS for SB122 



POSSIBLE FUTURE ACTION 
DURING 197^ SESSION 



House Finance will prepare 
own Fin CS for CSSB 122 



House will adopt and pass 
Fin CS for CSSB 122 



House will not recede and 
appoints 3 members to FCC 




Senate will NOT concur with 
House CS for CSSB 122 

Senate appoints 3 members 
to FCC 

4^ 



FCC develops compromise CS 

House accepts or rejects Senate accepts or rejects 

FCC CS ^ 4 FCC CS 
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Date; April 1, 1973 
MESSAGE TO THE HOUSE 
MR. SPEAKER: 

The Senate has passed COMMITTEE SUBSTITUTE FOR SENATE BILL 
NO. 122 (Finance) amended and the same is transmitted 
he ewith for your consideration. 

Under the provisions of 4^1 (b) of the Uniform Rules, this 
bill was not re-typed or r^-run. Certified copies cf the 
amendments are attached. 




ERIC 
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Amendments to COMMITTEE SU3STITUTS FOR SENATE BILL NO. 122 (Finance) am 
Page 3, after line 19: insert the following new matter and renumber 
the bill sections accordingly: 

"» Sec. 15. AS 14.08.110(a) is amended by adding a new para- 
graph to read: 

(3) establish an independent purchasing system necessary 
to provide for timely and expeditious flow of instructional and 
related materials." 

Page 3, after line 19: insert the following new matter and renumuer 
the bill sections accordingly: 

"«Sec. *15. AS 14.08.110(b) is amended to read: 

(b) Nothing in this section permits the board of directors 
to obligate over 75 [50] percent of the amount request to be 
appropriated or authorized by the legislature." 

Page 11, after line 19: insert the following new matter and 
renumber the bill sections accordingly: 

••«Sec, kO. AS 14.14.200 is amended by adding new subsections to 

read: 

(b) An advisory school board may be delegated policy-making 
authority to establish programs and to operate the schools in that 
caranunlty. A board desiring this authority shall submit a request 
to the board of directors for state-operated school;:, detailing the 
powers it dcoire^.; to assume and the manner it proposes to i.n.plement 
those powers. Tho advisory board may assume the additional powers 
immedlatoly upon their approval by the board of dir:;ctor^:. 
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Page 



2. amendment to CSSB 122 (Fin) am' 



(c) The board of directors shall act on an advisory board's 
request for policy-making authority within 90 days of its sub- 
Mssion. An advisory board may not be delegated powers or duties 
which are not vested in the board of directors." 

On page 25, between lines 21 and 22, insert: 

"•sec. 9^. When an attendance area is established as an education 
oe^v^ce area under this Act, the non-certificated employees retain all 
a.crued rights and benefits earned or accumulated as state employees. 
Accumulated or earned benefits, including but not limited to seniority, 
salary level, leave, and retirement accompany the noh-certif icated 
employee who becomes an employee of the education service area. The 
by-laws of the education service area shall provide for a system 

K ^^fii-c. fhat the non-certificated employee enjoyed 
gratitlng the same benefits tnav tne nun 

as an employee of the state." 

On page 25, line 22, strike out "9 'I" and renumber accordingly. 



Beverly Xeithahn 
Secretary of the Senate 
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Remarks by Robert Isaac, Special Assistant 
Office of the Commissioner of Education 



First of all I should like to agree with Mr. Fischer on his comments 
that there exists within the present legal framework the flexibility needed 
for a high degree of local autonomy whether you go the city district route 
or whether you go to one of the options in borough organizations. I would 
also agree that a different system other than these probably is not necessary. 

In the comments that were made during the various presentations 
earlier in the afternoon I think I heard some concern that should certain types 
of organizations come into being, meaning school organizations, there might 
be a higher degree of fiscal responsibility demanded of these new entities, 
whatever they might be, then is currently required of the existing types of 
districts. This, of course, would not be true. Whatever districts are formed 
would be treated equitably. Today there is a great range in ihe size of dis- 
tricts within the State. The smallest has approximately forty-seven (47) 
youngsters, the largest^ approximately 34,000. There are great geographical 
differences between districts as well. But they are all treated v/ithin the 
framework of the State fou:idation program equitably. They all get their fair 
share. The foundation program is geared to the wealth of districts as well as 
people, enrollment, degree of isolation, higher cost of secondary and certain 
categorical educational programs. 

There are multiple State support programs at the present time, and I 
suspect these will evolve over the years into something different. They are 
always subject to some change. But the next step^ I believe is going to be 
something comparable to what has often been referred to here as full funding 
of the basic instructional unit. 

When the State's finances permit and when the Legislature thinks we 
have reached this point, I believe a formula involving this approach will cer- 
tainly take place. I think nationally, the trend is toward a higher degree of 
State support. At the present time nationally. State support, nationally, is 
approximately 50% with another 50% coming from a combination of sources: 
local, federal, county. Alaska State support currently varies from 70% to 
90% depending upon a number of factors with the statewide average being 
approximately 72%. It is the intent of the foundation program to provide 
or guarantee sufficient funds for at least a basic education program for each 
district. 

It may be able to go further than that in some instances, but at least 
that's what we hope the present funding system does. Some districts will 
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find that they have to provide a certain amount of local support in addition 
to that provided by the State. 

Local control in addition to any matching requirement in the State 
foundation program reflects the special needs of a given district and the 
district's desires beyond "basic education^' . 

Probably one thing to consider in the formation of entities to carry 
on the school function or other municipal functions, is that as you gain pre- 
rogatives you also gain responsibilities. There probably is no way that the 
Legislature or those responsible for putting programs into effect will poss 
along prerogatives without attaching some type of responsibility. So 1 be- 
lieve that any scheme advocated that says we want to be able to do all of 
these things but not hove the responsibility that goes with it, simply would 
not got. At least, a large segment of our population would probably object. 
I think that with these comments we should now proceed with the other 
panelists- 
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Excerpts from the Edited Transcript 



The Forum Sessions were recorded on tape. This tape was then 
transcribed. Any speech that the transcriber could not understand was de- 
leted. The deletions are Indicated by three dots (, . .) in the transcript. 
This transcript was then edited with the objective of turning this verbal 
document into a written one. The usual repititions and ungrammatical con- 
structions that people ar^ prone to in speech have been eliminated or cor- 
rected. Every effort was made not to alter the speakers' meanings. This 
edited transcript is on file in the Center for Northern Educational Research 
office at the University of Alaska in Fairbanks. 

The following section is made up of excerpts from the edited trans- 
cript. They are in the nature of brief quotations from many speakers that 
seemed to represent attitudes and ideas brought out during the three days 
of sessions. Of necessity they are brief and disconnected, but it is hoped 
that they give a feeling of the atmosphere of the Forum. 

In many cases it was not possible for the transcriber to identify 
individual speakers and no attempt has been made to do so here. It was 
not the intent to try to relate a particular comment to a particular person 
but to select statements lhat were representative of what was coming out 
of the group discussion. 
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Bxcerpihs from the Edited Transcript 



Each of us as individuals, whether we are with Native associations 
or with State or Federal agencies, is truly interested in the one goal of pro- 
viding the maximum and the most efficient method of educating children, 
and I think that should be the tenor of all our discussions. We may, I am 
sure, from time to time disagree as to the methods of doing this, as to the 
specific delivery system, but I don't believe fhat there is any question that 
each of us is truly interested in achieving that maximum goal in education. 

We had an informal meeting this morning of just the Native partici- 
pants from the different regions throughout Alaska. Informally the one priority 
above all else that was set by these people was for local control. 

When you think back to the years and years that rural Alaskans have 
had elementary tind secondary schools in their vi I lages and have accepted 
from. the time that they knew anything about education that education was 
run by experts out of Anchorage and out of Juneau, and when you think that 
there is the possibility that people on a local level within a village may 
have some right to participate in the education of their children, whatever 
method by which we provide for them, then we have a duty, I think, under 
our Constitution to give the maximum and best education. 

If the villages are allowed to proceed at their own rate, how long 
before you see ASOSS decentralized or completely phased out? Isn't it 
pretty well perpetuating itself even though you have on record that you are 
in favor of decentralization ? 

Well that question surely relates to our continual concept that we 
are a transitional district. . . There would be no reason, if we are flexible 
and truly a transitional district, why we cannot continue to provide services 
as long as the services were required. I believe that is consistent. 

While it is expanding the concept away from just State-Operated 
Schools, half of the students that we have in rural Alaska, half of our vil- 
lages, are still BIA. 

It was just in the last couple of years that the majority of the Native 
people began to think of education as they would like to see it. While 
initially we may make a few mistakes and everyone makes mistakes and mis- 
takes have been made for years, I think it's a trend that is very good that 
we are getting people from rural Alaska who are truly interested in the edu- 
cation of their students. 

The State of Alaska and the Department of Education represent all 
the citizens of Alaska. That includes us on the military bases. It never 
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ceases to amaze me but there are those who are willing to relegate military 
parents to the position of second-class citizensfwhile in the next breath they 
support local control for others. 

I had, I think, forgotten about village life and about the educational 
system out there. It's been a number of years now since I left - went on to 
college and lived in Fairbanks - and: his comments about the communication 
problem, about the distance between the village and an urban center such 
as Anchorage or Juneau made a lot of sense. These are truly problems that 
do exist. It is something that happens I think with any governmental unit 
that is away from people. 

It appears to me that government has to come closer to people; The 
delivery of services and the administration have to come closer to people. 

I haven't heard anyone yet speak for the status-quo and leaviiig things 
as they are. There seems to be an undertone of thinking that definitely some 
sort of change in the delivery system and the administration must be made if 
we are truly to have education on a higher level in rural Alaska. 

\ would like to point out that military children have the same needs 
as all other children do in terms of education plus they have a couple of 
other somewhat unique problems in that they are required to move periodi- 
cally. One of my own youngsters is-.now in the eighth grade and has attended 
nine schools. f 

I • , 1 

I think that Alaska has a fine opportunity to become a national leader 
in providing educational services as required by Federal law to the military 
community. ' 

Representation has become a big thing with us because we^feel that 
the responsiveness of the existing educational systems has not bee^ adequate 
to the needs of the children on our installation. j 

I think that one of the most important things - probably tj\e second 
most important, the most important being the ed^jcation of the child - the 
second most important thing is where are the bucks going to come from to 
run this system ? / 

i 

/ 

One of the great fears that we have regardless of how the thing comes 
out is that on Friday we are going to be in one system and on /y\onday we are 
going to be in another and that does not provide for good management action. 

What is local con+rol and how does it fit into whatever system? . . . 
To us local control has to do with money. We contend that the guy that 
controls the dollars controls the system. 
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I would just like to say that if you take a posiKon wifKouJ' fhe oppor- 
funify of involving everybody down fo fhe grass roots fhot has an interest, 
the credibility of the decision that is made is very, very lov/. 

However this monster or this creation will be developed I don't know. 
This is who* we are asking the legislators to consider. This is a very brif-f 
skeleton outline. 

I'm sure the question has crossed your minds, what would be the dif- 
ference between this type of regional organization and the BIA or the SOS ? 
We have never had the privilege of working with a certain amount of money. 
You know, money is always allocated for an, area. This would bring the 
money down to the local level. 

I*m sure that there would be many mistakes, but they would be our 
mistakes and we would see them. 

When you have 100% of the administrators polled stating that they 
don*t want the present system then that's mandate enough to have some sort 
of a change and I hope we will keep this in mtnd as we proceed. 

I'm sure you are also very much aware of the fact that military 
children represent about 50% of the children In the unorganized borough 
system. 

I think we also see ourselves as fhe last pure, if you want to call it, 
culturally pure area where education is important to the preservation of our 
culture. I think in our area which is the last place in which the white man 
came the culture is yet pretty much unaltered today. I think we would like 
to keep it that way. We recognize that education is going to play a major 
role in the preservation of that culture. 

At college they were teaching me how to read and think as a white 
man. I had constant problems with the professors. I would keep explaining 
to them that what I was writing down on poper was what I was thinking - the 
way I had learned to think as a Native person. 

But since the rural area has been able to operate regionally I think 
that the answer for" the decentralization of education should be that the 
regions should be given the power to operate those schools because the ma- 
jority of the villages in rural areas are not yet able to run these kinds of 
affairs. They don't have the economy or they don't have the know how yet 
to write a form to Washington, D.C. to get the funding that they need for 
those projects. Places like Juneau and Anchorage have learned that. The 
regional units have learned to operate under such a system. I think every- 
body should realize we cannot take drastic changes. 
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Who really decides on whcit*s going on. It's not the people in that 
region. It's always somebody out someplace else because there is a big 
problem here. The money that we get for the schools comes from one central 
place. When it's sent to another location, those people set up regulations for 
the other areas that go through that central office to get what they need. I 
find it very hard to understand why somebody down at Juneau would know 
what Is good for us. 

The majority of the students were dissatisfied not with the subjects, 
not with the teachers but the system in which they were being educated. 
That system is geared only to train you to work in on office eight hours a day 
in an area where over eighty percent (80%) of your food is off the land. 
These students realize that, and it is really frustrating. 

But then you never l<new or heard of any educated Eskimos because 
they were pretty much satisfied with their own way of life. They were con- 
tented; they had the resources. They may have had some bad times, but 
they were able to cope with it, to live with it, because they depended on 
the land for their subsistence. 

In the past couple of days in listening to the many position papers it 
became apparent to me that there is a lot of frustration. 

It was hard for me to try to think statewide. 

If I hove understood you correctly, the full instructional unit or the 
value of the instructional unit which presently is $20,250. is not fully funded 
to every district. By this I mean the least amount that the State guarantees 
a district is 90% of this, for the remaining 10% equalization takes place. 
It's a system geared to the wealth of the district. Some districts that do not 
have very much wealth per pupil received 99% of the value of the instruc- 
tional unit while seven or eight districts are getting 90%. The others range 
somewhere in between 90 and 99. At the present time there is an amount 
of required local effort for every district, and this is a variable. 

But, if we are to follow our system of government in the State spoken 
to in the Constitution where we recognize cities and boroughs as the form of 
government, we feel very strongly that the existing form should be used with- 
out the creation of another type of system. 

"The time isxight for changing rural education in Alaska." There is 
going to be something going on in this coming session of the Legislature. 
Legislation concerning the structure, the finance, etc. of rural education 
in Alaska can be passed and put into law by the people through their rep- 
resentatives in the Legislature. 
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I think frhe legislators tlieTCelves must focus on Section 7 of the Con- 
stitution which says that the education for the children of Alaska will be pro- 
vided by the State, You knew, we have never fulfilled that Constitutional 
obligation since 1958 when we became a State. 

This focus also goes on foward certain issues that came up during the 
talks that you have beard here during the last couple of days. These seem 
to be local control, regionalization, decentralization, and, of course, 
finance. 

The issue is that fhere is a dual State system in Alaska and there are 
differences. 

In the borough - city schools we have local control by locally elected 
boards. In the unorganized borough we have State control by a board ap- 
pointed by the Governor. 

In the boroughs we Save foundation programs wifh a mandated level 
of State 'upport. In the SOS schools we have a budget that is i\jbmitted fo 
the Governor and then to the Legislature* The amount is set by those bodies 
without any mandate as to fhe amount. 

We don't want change for the sake of change. Change has to be 
oriented toward some positive effect on the quality of edfjcation. But always 
implied was that quality was the primary consideration* We have bad that 
point brought to our attention in much of the testimony or statements that 
we heard in the position papers. 

I thir-k that probably onr of the most significant things that I have 
found in the last couple of days and one of the things that became increas- 
ingly apparent in looking at the issue is the really wide difference in fhe 
way that I as the representative of one of the regional Native associations 
look at l"he issue as compared wifh say the account tbot Mr. Guthrie gave 
on behalf of the State. He was talking dollars and did a very good job. 

As I was covering the costs and the State contribution of costs I 
pointed out that, of course, the Sfate was paying approximately $1,200 for 
students in the organized boroughs or independent school districts and at 
the same time it was spending less l"han $700 for students of the State-Operated 
School System. I think there is a very significant difference there. 

I feel that the Stat ^Operated School System was a very good con- 
cept for that point of time that these schools were adopted. However, the 
main problem there which started to cause prc>blems is again the client being 
unhappy with the system and not really ever I aving the opportunity to be a 
part or to feel as though it is a part of that sy;tem. 
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I would like to see at least at this point a very healthy interaction 
in trying to relate dollars to people and people to dollars. I guess that's 
where the real problem has been in rural education. Those dollars just don't 
relate. Maybe we don't relate to those dollars* 

I think youMI find that finance committee people generally tend to 
look at hard facts; find hard facts. 

. . .the school system passes o - and directs the culture of the people 
that control it. 

First it appears to me that a clear definition and understanding of 
Federal, State and local agency responsibility is needed for the education 
of Native Alaskans. I'm tolking in terms of the Native Alaskans' rights as 
citizens and the Native Alaskans' rights with their trust relationship and 
the Federal government. 

Another issue in this case we are talking about is Indian and/or 
local control or direct influence over education programs that affect Native 
Alaskan children. We have community schools with predominantly Native 
populations. We have large schools with multi-cultural student populations. 

First, the creation of a State policy board for Native Alaskan edu- 
cation. The reason I say that is from my current position nationwide the 
special education needs of the Native An-^erican are not being met. 

Unless you have hard facts to base your demand for needs on you 
are not going to be listened to» 

I would present that as a question not to the non-Native community 
but to the Native community - Is the retention of various Native cultures 
important ? 

Is the present school system capable of a multi-culture effort? If 
it is not, I think the public school system is in for a long, hard unpleasant 
series of events that may shake its very roots* 

An important concept that I would like you to at least think about 
is that the schools must reflect rather than teach about and I would like to 
repeat that - the schools must reflect rather ^hon teach about the culture. 

According to the Senate sub-committee report,, and Alaska was in- 
cluded in the hearings in 1968 and 1969, the Native communities through- 
out the country were more aware of the needs of their children in their 
communities than the professionals. I think after listening for a couple of 
days that would be a difficult statement to challenge. 
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There was a two school system in Alaska prior to statehood. The two 
school system was BIA and District, independent district school. BIA schools 
were, of course, Native oriented. The District schools were white oriented. 
Today there is a three school system: BIA, Borough and SOS. 

A question We heard raised very often is, if you have a small school 
system or a small school district or a small school can you support adequate 
curriculum? Can you produce people who can go on to your higher aca- 
demic training or voc-tech courses and so on like that and work in the 
modern, so-called civilized world? 

Is the Alaska school system, if it is a system, is it a failure ? 

I would like to know where the research is that says it is better edu- 
cation for higher costs. 

The State Is going to have to either assume the financial responsi- 
bility for the boa^'ding home program or alternative forms of education are 
going to have to be considered. 

Are you talking about quality education in the villages? I would 
like to ask you who interviews teachers that come up to Alaska making 
application to the BIA or to the State-Operated Schools for positions in the 
bush? 

Well, we're looking at two basic things, finance and quality, and 
trying to develop the structure of a system that will provide rural Alaska with 
an education delivery system comparable with the borough or independent 
school districts. 

Most of us are asking very loud and clear to bring the dollar down 
to the local level. This is the main thing I think that we are asking for: 
a budget or the money to work with. I think that he tried to point out some 
places where money was spent where if we had the opportunity we might have 
spent it differently. This is what we are saying time and time again. 

As far as correspondence courses, I don't feel that that is going to 
be the answer to education in the rural areas. If it is, you know, such a 
workable thing, why not try it in some of the over-crowded schools in 
Anchorage ? 

We are all sitting here talking about quality education, but really 
what is quality educotion ? To each one of us quality education is some- 
thing different. 
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In regards to quality the school teaches |ust one culture, the whit<-! 
culture. Tm a half-breed, but I'm not taught about my Eskimo culture. 
Tve never taken a course in Alaskan history. I've never had a course in my 
own language. 

We know what we want in our village. We know that we have to 
survive in the white way of life. But we also have our own life. 

Part of the justification for more finance possibly would be restruc- 
turing the whole State system so that we learn about our own Alaskan cul- 
ture and our own Native American culture. We don't learn a damn thing 
about it other than the murdering, scalping Indians. We learned that from 
the white people that came over here. You know, trying to kill them off. 
This, you know, it's alj wrong. We learn about all our Father of our Country. 
Father of whose country? You know we were here oWecAy before. Ameri- 
ca wasn't discovered. How can you discover a place when people are al- 
ready here ? 

You have to make the courses more relevant. 

We've got to develop our kids. Some kids sure are going to go on 
to college. They're going to be educators, teachers. But others are going 
to be ditch diggers. They're going to be mechanics. We need these people. 
We need both. Some can cut it in the educational circles and some can't. 

The Legislature h very reluctant to give the bush people money be- 
cause it is controlled by a white majority from the bigger place'^ like An- 
chorage or Fairbanks who don't give a darn about Natives. 

We want teachers who are responsive to our people, who know 
something. When ^hey come up here, they should know something about 
Alaska. When they go to a particular locale, they should know something 
about the people from that area, a little bit about the language, the customs. 
You know this isn't asking really too much. 

The schools belong to the people not to^the administrators or teachers. 

Then the school makes the final selection. They don't work out, 
then get rid of them after a year^ They're realizing that you just can't fire 
a teacher. They know that it's a complicated procedure. You have to 
justify everything. Still, you know, if teachers knew what the community 
expected, you could probably get a lot more ou*- '^f them. 

You can't tell me tbot we don't have dedicated teachers and edu- 
cators that have done their job and done it well. But we cannot stand the 
few that come "p here with the main objective and purpose of a dollar sign - 
In their eyeballs, 
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The needs in Gambel are nol- fhe same as fhe needs in Yakufaf or 
fhe needs in Ausfin . 

Vd really like to hear a process on how these things can be accom- 
plished. I think we can sit here all night for the next month and talk about 
our needs. 

. . .again school board development comes up. 

If you keep talking about it^ it will become a reality. 

There is no way that Stan Friese can hand you control of your area 
unless he gives you the dollars to go with it. 

I don't have any doubt but whai there are enough capable adminis- 
trators in the Sfa^e of Alaska who^ if given the money to run their districts, 
could do it beautifully^ 

You are going to have problems sure, but you've got problems now. 
You've always had problems. 

Legislators are people such as yourselves who have been elected to 
try to do some impossible jobs. I don't think personally you get a lot of 
mileage out of being too critical of them when you can' t arrive at the 
answers yourself. 

But educators again are only part of a system. Just by wiping them 
out isn't going to make the whole difference. The organization itself 
doesn't make the change. What you are telling them and the encouragement 
that you bring is what makes the change. 

What we are trying to do is give the legislators something to work 
with so that they can do more efficiently the thing that I know they are 
trying to do already and that's take action on the wishes of their con- 
stituents. 

A success has taken place. There are people talking together on the 
issue that would not have had the opportunity in the past and we can lock 
forward to other education issues, other matters that have this deep concern 
of such a broad cross-section possibly being approached in the same format. 

One year ago rural education was not receiving the attention that 
it is today. I am very pleased to see this kind of response and the kinds 
of questions that are corr/ .j up. 
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Let us take education from where it is at .he present time and get 
our thoughts together and come up with something that will be better in the 
future. As somebody put it very well before the local communities have a 
much better handle on the needs. I think it is our job as educators to then 
assist in delivering that service. But we should not be determining the 
needs. 
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The Compiled School Laws 
of the 
Stnre of Alaska 
(1972 edition) 



Chapter 8. Alaska State-Operated School System. 



Section 


Section 


10. 


Purpose 


90. 


Powers and duties of the board 


20. 


General powers of the system 




of directors 


30. 


Appointment of the board 


lOG. 


Submission of plans 


40. 


Term of office 


110. 


Supplies and equipment for 


50. 


Authority of the board of 




state-operated schools 




directors 


120. 


State payments 


60. 


Meetings of the board of 


130. 


Compensation and expenses of 




directors 




board members 


70. 


Disqualification for voting 


140. 


Administration of state-operated 


80. 


Election of a board chairman 




sc hools 






150. 


Administrative duties 






160. 


Bilingual education 






170. 


Bilingual education fund 



Sec. 14.08.010. Pur pose . (a) It is the purpose of sees. 10 - 150 of this 
chapter, in creating the Alaska state-operated school system to provide for pubUc 
education in the unorganized borough. 

(b) Sees. 10 - 150 of this chapter do not prohibit an organized borough, 
city, or village, or a settlement in an unorganized area of the stave from becom- 
ing part of or being formed into an organized snbdr/ision authorized by law. 
(Sec. I. ch46 SLA 1970) 

Sec. 1 4.08 > 020. General powers of the system . There is created and 
established a state corporation to be called the Alaska State-Operated School 
System. It moy in that name 

(1 ) sue and be sued; 

(2) receive and hold real and personal property; 

(3) contract and be contracted with; 

(4) adopt, use and alter a corporate seal; 

(5) adopt bylaws and administrative rules for the management and 
operation of the state-operated schools; 
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(6) accept grants or loans from and contract with the federal go»,'ern- 
ment, the state, or its political subdivisions, and to that end comply with the 
provisions of federal, state, or local programs when necessary; 

(7) do and have done all matters necessary for the purpose of any 
function s=,t out in this chapter. (Sec. 1 ch 46 SLA 1970) 

Sec . 14 .08 .030. Appointment of the board . There is created the Board 
of Directors for Stafe-Operated Schools consisting of seven members to be appointed 
by the governor from the areas served, subject to confirmation by the legislature, 
provided that at least four members shall be appointed from rural school areas out- 
side of military reservations and organized boroughs. (Sec. 1 ch 46 SLA 1970) 

Sec. 14.08.040. Term of office . The term of office of board members is 
three years. (Sec. 1 ch 46 - LA 1?70) 

Sec . 14.08 .050. Authority of the board of directors , (a) The board of 
directors has exclusive management and control of all state-operated school mat- 
ters associated with the state's program of education at the elementary and second- 
ary levels subject to the state laws and the regulations promulgated by the State 
Board of Education, (am Sec. 1 1 ch 32 SLA 1 971 ) 

(b) The board of directors is responsible for the submission of applications 
for federal assistance for the unorganized areas through the commissioner of educa- 
tion who, after reviewing the applications, shall transmit them to the appropriate 
federal agency. 

(c) Federal funds and assistance allocated to unorganized areas shall be 
transmitted to the board of directors or deposited in the. school fund of the board, 
and may not be transferred to any other fund unless authorized by the board and 
state law. (Sec. 1 ch 46 SLA 1970, effective July 1, 1971) 

Sec . 14.08 .060. Meetings of the board of directors . (a) Regular meet- 
ings of the board of directors will be held monthly^, unless otherwise determined 
by the board, but 

(1) a special meeting may be called at tKs written request of the 
majority of the members of the board, at a place in the state designated in the 
call for the meeting; 

(2) written or telegraphic notice of all regular and special meet- 
ings of the board shall be given each member at least 30 days and 10 days, 
respectively, before the date cf the meetings. 

(b) Four members constitute a quorum but a smaller number may adjourn 
from day to day for a period of not exceeding 10 days. 
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(c) A regular meefing of fhe board of directors may nof exceed 15 days, 
and a special meeting may nol- exceed five days. (Sec. 1 ch 46 SLA 1970) 

Sec. 1 4.08.070. Disqualification for voting. A board member having 
direct or indirect pecuniary interest in a contract for erection of buildings, 
heating, ventilr^tion, furnishing, or repairing the buildings, or in a contract for 
the furnishing of supplies, shall be disqualified from voting on any question in-- 
volving his pecuniary interest. (Sec. 1 ch 46 SLA 1970) 

Sec. 14.08.080. Election of a board chairman. The board of directors 
shall, during its regular January meeting, elect a chairman. The chairman or 
his designee shall preside over all meetings of the board of directors and perform 
the duties provided for in sees. 10 - 150 of this chapter. (Sec. 1 ch 46 SLA 1970) 

Sec. 14.08.090. Powers and duties of the board of directors . The board 
of directors shal I 

(1) develop a philosophy of education, principles, and goals for 
the state-operated school system; 

(2) select and employ the director of education for state-operated 
schools subject to the approval of the governor; 

(3) approve the employment of the professional administrators, 
teachers, and nonprofessional administrative personnel necessary to the operation 
of the state-operated schools; 

(4) establish the salaries to be paid the director of education and 
its regularly employed, certificated staff members provided the director's salary 
is subject to the approval of the governor; 

(5) promulgate rules and regulations covering organization, policies, 
and procedures, and have printed copies available to all personnel; 

(6) initiate questions of policy for consideration and report by the 
director of education, and pass upon the recommendations of the director in 
matters of policy, appointment or dismissal of employees, salary schedules or 
personnel regulations, and other matters pertaining to the welfare of the schools; 

(7) require reports from the director concerning conditions of 
efficiency and needs of the schools, and take steps to appraise the effectiveness 
with which the schools are achieving the educational purposes of the school sys- 
tem; 

(8) submit an annual operational budget to the governor for in- 
clusion in the regular state budget; 
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(9) before October 1 of each year, cause the school accounts for 
the year ending the preceding June to be audfted by a certified accountant, and 
immediately afterwards file a certified copy of the audit report with the commis- 
sioner; 

(10) designate the administrative employees authorized to direct 
disbursements from the school funds of the board of directors; 

(1 1) submit such reports as the commissioner may prescribe for all 
school districts; 

(12) establish, maintain, operate, discontinue, and combine state- 
operated schools where it considers necessary; 

(13) provide for the construction, purchase, rental, maintenance, 
and equipment of the necessary school buildings or classrooms for the state-operated 
schools; 

(14) pay tuition and boarding or transportation costs of secondary 
school students in cases where the establishment of state-operated secondary 
schools is unsound for economic or educational reasons. (Sec. 1 ch 46 SLA 1970, 
effective July 1, 1971) 

Sec. 14.08.100. Submission of plans . The board of directors shall sub- 
mit all plans relating to the establishment, discontinuance, or combining of 
schools to the department, and may not execute these plans until they are approved. 
The plans shall be considered approved unless they are disapproved by the depart- 
ment within 120 days of submission . (Sec. 1 ch 46 SLA 1970, effective July 1, 
1971) 

Sec. 14.08.110. Supplies and equipment for state-operated schools. 
(a) The board of directors may 

(1) order, in advance of the school year for which required, neces- 
sary supplies and equipment for the state-operated schools; 

(2) obligate the funds required for these purchases in advance of 
the fiscal year for which appropriated or authorized. 

(b) Nothing in this section may be construed to permit the board of direc- 
tors to obligate over 50 per cent of the amount requested to be appropriated or 
authorized by the legislature. (Sec. 1 ch 46 SLA 1970, effective July 1, 1971) 

Sec. 14.08.120. State payments. All funds appropriated by the legisla- 
ture for the operation of state-operated schools shall be paid by the Department 
of Administration upon requisition by the director of state-operated schools. 
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These funds shall be made payable fo fhe board of directors and shall be deposited 
in the school fund of the board of directors. The amount received may not be 
transferred to any other fund unless authorized by the board of directors and 
state law. (Sec. 1 ch 46 SLA 1970) 

Se c. 14.08.130. Compensation and expenses of board members, (a) 
Each member of the board of directors shall receive traveling expenses and the 
same per diem allowed by law to a member of a state commission. 

(b) Per diem and travel expenses of the members shall be paid from funds 
appropriated for the operation of the schools. (Sec. 1 ch 46 SLA 1970) 

Sec. 14.08.140. Administration of state-operated schools , (a) The 
administrative staff of state-operated schools consists of a director, assistant 
directors, supervisors, professional and nonprofessional staffs 

(b) The principal offices for the administration of state-operated schools 
shall be located in Anchorage, Alaska. (Sec. 1 ch 46 SLA 1970, effective 
July 1, 1971) 

Sec. 14.08.150. Administrative duties . The director is the executive 
officer of the board of directors. He shall insure that the programs and policies 
of the board of directors are faithfully discharged. (Sec. 1 ch 46 SLA 1970) 

Sec. 14.08.160. Bilingual education, (a) A state-operated school 
which is attended by at least 15 pupils whose primary language is other than 
English shall have at least one teacher who is fluent in the native language of 
the area where the school is located. Written and other educational materials, 
when language is a factor, shall be presented in the language native to the area. 

(b) The board of directors shall promulgate regulations to carry out the 
purposes of this section , (am Sec. 2 ch 172 SLA 1972) 

Se c. 14.08.170. Bilingual education fund . There is in the State-Opera- 
ted School System a bilingual education fund which is an account in the general 
fund to receive money appropriated by tl^e legislature for bilingual education and 
to be used for bilingual educational program implementation, (am Sec. 2 ch 172 
SLA 1972) 
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CITY 
PROPERTY 
TAX 



PLANNING 



COUNCIL 



MAYOR 



Can be voted in 
by city voters, 
iof UorSOC 
for every $100. 
AS 29.53.flI0 



May. Don't have 
to. 

AS 29.W.01IO 



7 members. 
AS 29.23.200(a) 
Are elected for a 
term of up lo^l 
years by 
ordinance. 



Council member. 
AS 29.23.250(c) 
Is elected for a 
term equal to that 
of a councilman by 
ordinance, 
Mayor votes. 



Not compelled, 
but may have 
property taxing 
powers. 
AS29.W.020 
(Outside 
boroughs.) 
Cities within 
boroughs may 
levy property 
tax. 

AS 29.53.1100 
May tax up to 3^ 
on a dollar on 
assessed valuation 
of property in 
one year. 
AS 29.53.050 



Shall. 

AS 29, 43 JO 



6 members. Runs for office of 
AS2?..J3.2fle{a) mayor and Is 
Are elected for a elected at large 
term of up to 4 for a term of up to 
years by ^ years by 

ordinance. ordinance. 

AS 29.23.250(b) 
Is not council 
member and can 
only vote in case 
of a tie. 

AS 29.23.260(a) 
Has power to 
veto. 

AS 29.23.270(a) 
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EDUCATION 



SALES TAX 



AREA WIDE 

PROPERTY TAX PLANNING ADDITIONAL POWERS 



FIRST 
CLASS 
BOROUGH 



Is J sdiuol (Jislrid: shall provide and bear the 
portion of the costs for schools inside borough 
boundaries. This rnuU include salaries or 
wacjes ol ichool teachers, fringe benefits, 
hiring of school teachers, upkeep of schools 
such as janitor, payment of utility bills such as 
lights, fuel for school building, etc. State of 
Alaska pays at least 90Uf basic operating costs. 
AS 29. 33. 050 



Not required bylaw but 
can be voted in by voters; 
not to exceed 31 
AS 29.53.ill5 



May levy i collect Shall serve as May assume additional 



properly taxes. planning 
Taxes not to exceed authority. 
30 mills or 3Uf AS 29.33.070 
assessed valuation. 
AS 29.53.010 



area-wide powers by 
transfer from a city or 
cities or by vote of 
the people. 
AS 29.33.250 



SECOND 

CLASS 

BOROUGH 



THIRD 
CLASS 
BOROUGH 



Same as first class borough. 
AS29/J,050 



AS 29.53. t|15 



AS 29. 33.050 



AS 29,33. «15 



AS 29.53.010 



AS 29.33.070 AS 29.33.250 



AS 29.^11. 



No authority 
to undertake 
planning. 
AS 29.41.010 



Service area 
authority is granted. 
AS 29,^11.010 » 



Alaska Statutes 29.18.030. Organized boroughs. An area may incorporate as an organized borouch if it conforms to the following standards: 



(1) 



(2) 



The population of the area is interrelated and integrated as 
to its social, cultural and economic activities, and is large 
and stable enough to support organized borough government. 



The bcundaries of the proposed borough conform generally 
to natural geography and include all areas necessary for 
full development of local services. 



(3) The economy of the area includes the human and financial 
resources capable of providing local services; evaluation 
of area's economy includes land use, property valuations, 
total economic base, total personal income, resource and 
commercial development anticipated functions, expenses 
and income of the proposed borough. 

(1| Land, water and air transportation facilities allow the 
communication and exchange necessary for the 
development of integrated local government. 
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